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FRENCH TROPICAL AFRICA 


1. THE GENERAL SITUATION 

FRENCH tropical Africa consists of the Federation of West Africa, the 
colony of French Equatorial Africa, and the Mandated Territories of 
logo and Cameroons. On the north it is limitrophe with Morocco, 
Algeria, and Libya, and on the south with Belgian Congo. It stretches 
from the Atlantic on the west to the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan on the east. 
This huge area of nearly three million square miles, lying roughly be- 
tween the Tropic of Cancer and the Equator, is broken on the west by 
the undeveloped Spanish territory of Rio de Oro; the British colonies 
of Gambia, Sierra Leone, Gold Coast, and Nigeria (the latter two with 
small adjacent strips of mandated territory); Portuguese Guinea; and 
Spanish Guinea (Rio Muni). With French North Africa there is, there- 
fore, a great bloc of French territory between the Mediterranean and 
the Gulf of Guinea, which obviously has great political and strategic 
importance. 

Except in Senegal the French were late comers, and, while they are 
in possession of the whole hinterland, some of the fertile valleys of the 
lower reaches of the rivers are in other hands. The Senegal is French 
throughout the whole of its course, but the whole of the lower course of 
the Gambia, the course of the Black Volta, the lower course of the Niger, 
and almost the whole of the valley of its tributary the Benue, are in 
British territory; the great river Congo itself and its tributary the 
Ubangi form the boundary between French Equatorial Africa and 
Belgian Congo. Thus French territory to some extent is cut off from its 
natural outlets, although the situation is mitigated by Franco-British 
agreements on the use of the waters of the Gambia and the Niger, and 

‘The Anglo-French Convention of June 14th, 1898, provided for the lease to 
France of one frontage on the right bank of the Niger between Leaba and the 
junction of the Niger and the Moussa, and another at a point on the Niger delta, 
and provided for the equality of French and British goods and persons in fiscal 
treatment, river navigation, and so on. 


The area of economic non-discrimination was further extended by a Declaration 
of March 21st, 1899, to a rectangle including Sierra Leone, Upper Volta, Gold 
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by the Congo Basin Treaties for the use of the Congo river system. The 
position has led to a paucity of direct communications along the coast 
due to the intersection of other territories, and to a rather wasteful 
expenditure on duplication of communications, a striking example of 
which is provided by the creation of a French port at Pointe Noire, 
served by the Brazzaville railway,’ to avoid dependence on the Belgian 
port of Matadi. A glance at a contour map shows how small a part of 
the rich low-lying coastal lands is in French hands—practically only in 
Senegal, French Guinea, Dahomey, and the mandated territory of 
French Togo; the mandated territory of French Cameroons, and 
Gabon, 

Economically the division of the coastal area mainly between Great 
Britain and France has caused a good deal of difficulty, because of 
widely differing trade policies—a large degree of free trade in British 
colonies, and a system of close fiscal connection between France and her 
colonies on the other. From the political and strategic point of view the 
frontiers were not very important during the period of nearly forty years 
of close Anglo-French co-operation, though communications east and 
west are less well developed than they should be because of the division 
of political control. 

The breakdown of French resistance in the summer of 1940 and the 
subservience of the Pétain Government to the Government of the 
Reich created a very serious situation. If French colonies were to be 
placed under German and Italian domination, the extensive inland 
frontiers of the British colonies in West Africa (Nigeria alone has 
frontiers with French territory of some 1,600 miles), and of the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan in the East might be seriously threatened, and in West 
Africa the forces maintained are only those required for internal order, 
as there was no reason in the past to supply frontier defences. For 
Belgian Congo, where some uncertainties in the situation arose from the 
presence of some members of the Belgian Government at Vichy, the 
existence next door of a bloc of territory included in the political orbit 
of the Pétain Government might well be the determining factor in the 
loyalty of the colony. Moreover German control at Dakar and at Duala 
would create a menace to Atlantic shipping. 

A glance at the accompanying map, therefore, will show what impor- 
tant advantages to the Allied cause accrue through the adhesion of 
French Equatorial Africa and Cameroons to General de Gaulle’s com- 


1 Construction of this railway began in 1922, and was completed in 1934, the 
total cost being 930 million francs. The cost in human life was very heavy, partly 
because labour had to be brought from the interior and was not easily accommo- 
dated to the different climatic and dietary conditions. 


Coast, Togo, Dahomey, Nigeria, the Cameroons, and part of French Equatorial 
Africa. France thought that the main advantage accrued to Great Britain and 
denounced the Non-discrimination Clauses, denunciation taking effect from 
October 22nd, 1936. 

Free navigation and economic equality for users of the Congo River, its tribu- 
taries, the lakes in the Conventional Basin, and the roads, railways, and lateral 
canals designed to supplement the use of the river when not navigable, are stipu- 
lated in the Act of Navigation for the Congo, signed at the Berlin Conference 
(1884-5). Similar conditions attach to the Niger and to all rivers and outlets 
within the Conventional Basin of the Congo. (See Articles 5-9 of the Convention 
of Saint-Germain, 1919.) From: The Colonial Problem, Oxford University Press, 


1937, pp. 224-5. 
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munity of Free Frenchmen. French Equatorial Africa and Cameroons 
lie between Belgian Congo on the south, the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan on 
the east, the Libyan Desert on the north, and the Niger Colony (French 
West Africa) and Nigeria on the west. They are served by some small 
ports and by the excellent harbour of Duala; one of the best on the whole 
coast of West Africa. It is not yet clear whether French West Africa 
or any part of it will follow the example of French Equatorial Africa; 
at present the Vichy Government retains control; and in Dakar, where a 
German-French Armistice Commission is at present in session, there are 
considerable German interests in transatlantic flying. The Germans 
are credited with an ambition to make Dakar a jumping-off ground for 
pursuing their interests in Brazil. The French warships which left 
Toulon recently and were allowed to pass through the Straits of 
Gibraltar were said to be bound for Dakar. 

Under the circumstances it is worth while to consider some of the 
salient facts regarding the whole group of territories, their possi- 
bilities, and their connection with other parts of Africa. The territories 
considered are: 

(1) The Federation of French West Africa (capital Dakar), under a 
Governor-General, including the old and highly developed colony of 
Senegal, with Dakar and Dependencies, and the colonies of French 
sudan, French Guinea, Ivory Coast, Dahomey, Mauritania, and 
Niger. With it may be included the mandated territory 
of Togoland, contiguous with Dahomey. The colonial Governors and 
the Governors of Togoland and the Cameroons have their seats of 
administration at St. Louis (Senegal and Mauritania), Konakry 
(krench Guinea), Abijan (Ivory Coast), Porto Novo (Dahomey), 
Bamako (French Sudan), Niamey (Niger), Lomé (Togoland), and 
Yaounde (Cameroons). 

(2) French Equatorial Africa, formerly a federation of the colonies 
of Gabon, Middle Congo, Ubangi-Shari and Chad, but since 1934 a 
unitary colony, with headquarters at Brazzaville in Middle Congo, and 
separate subordinate administrations for the other areas, with head- 
quarters at Libreville (Gabon), Bangui (Ubangi-Shari), and Fort Lamy 
(Chad). With French Equatorial Africa may be included the contiguous 
mandated territory of Cameroons, though its administration is quite 
separate. North-east of Lake Chad is the State of Kanem (capital 
Mao), a district of the colony of Chad; Wadai (capital Abeshr), farther 
east, is a protectorate.* 


2. THE CHARACTER OF THE FRENCH COLONIES 

The northern areas of this territory, lying to the north of lat. 15° N., 
are extremely thinly populated, much of the country being Saharan in 
type, but the areas watered by the great rivers Niger, Congo, Ubangi, 
present better conditions, and on the uplands good grazing for cattle. 
In the coastal areas there is much rich forest country, and in many 
districts good agricultural land. Agriculture also gives good results in 
the areas adjoining the great rivers, and, in the high rolling country 
around Lake Chad, horses and cattle flourish. Roughly speaking, the 

* Some statistics of the production and trade of these countries and of the good 


work done by the French administration is given in the Information Department 
Pamphlet of the R.I.1.A., The French Colonial Empire, just published. 
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forest country on the coastal lands of the northern shores of the Gulf 
of Guinea, has a maximum depth of less than 200 miles, where it 
exists. The main forest belt, however, occupies about 4° of latitude 
on each side of the equator, stretching from the sea almost to the 
boundaries of British East Africa. Much of Middle Congo and of the 
coast of Gabon, however, is clear of forest. North of this forest area, 
between about lat. 4° and 13° N., from the Atlantic across the con- 
tinent to the frontiers of Abyssinia, the country is woodland, grass, 
and cultivable areas; these areas include in French territory the central 
districts of French Equatorial Africa and the Ubangi-Shari areas, 
North of this line lies a belt of steppes and prairies suitable for cattle, 
and farther north a belt of poor steppe country, with large patches of 
sandy desert, stretches north to the desert frontiers of French North 
Africa and Libya. The mean rainfall in the forest areas ranges from 
50 to 75 inches, in the woodland, grass, and cultivable areas from 25 to 
50 inches, in the Sudan steppes from 10 to 20 inches, and, further 
north, rainfall is under 10 inches. The quality of the soil varies in the 
better areas; in Cameroons there is rich volcanic soil. 

Under French rule the wealth of the country has been considerably 
increased by the attention paid to certain cultures, notably oilseeds 
and oil producing nuts, cocoa, and, in recent years, cotton.’ But on 
the whole the country is poor, and the population sparse. Apart from 
some considerable urban aggregations, densities are generally low. 

In Mauritania, largely desert and with a pastoral and partly nomad 
population, density is only 1.2 per square mile; in French Sudan, part 
of which is under similar conditions but with an agricultural area in the 
Niger valley, the average is only 6 per square mile, in the Niger Colony, 
stretching to the frontiers of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, there is again 
much desert country, with rich forest in the south, and density is only 
3.5 per square mile. The higher densities in the coastal provinces, 
ranging from 20 to 30 per square mile, only bring up the average in 
French West Africa to about 8 per square mile. The administration 
of a small population of 14? million people in an area of 1.8 million 
square miles is obviously costly from the point of view of communica- 
tions alone. In French Equatorial Africa, largely forest country in 
the south, the situation is worse, only 34 million people in 960,(00 
square miles. If these figures are compared with the 20 million people 
in Nigeria and British Cameroons in an area of 372,600 square miles, 
the difficulties are at once realized, and the relatively high adminis- 
trative costs in French tropical Africa explained. In spite of the 
general sparseness of the population, there is a very considerable 
urban development. In the Dakar district there are 92,000 people; 
St. Louis has a population of 33,000; Porto Novo, 25,000; Bamako, 
22,000; Kaolak, 40,000. 

Administrative conditions consequently vary very much, from the 
urbanized districts of the old colony of Senegal, with fully fledged 
municipal institutions and direct representation in the Chamber 0! 
Deputies and the Senate in Paris, to the wild hinterland on the borders 
of the Libyan Desert and the Algerian Sahara. 

The people of French West Africa are Negroes in the coastal regions 
and inland as far as Timbuktu. The population in the southern area 0! 

1 For figures see French Colonial Empire, already cited. 
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French Equatorial Africa and Cameroons are Bantu, and, in the 
districts around Lake Chad, Haussas, a stalwart Nilotic people. Both 
the Bantu and the Negro populations are primarily agricultural, 
though some of them are excellent traders. The population on the coast 
is the most advanced and literate, and the most mixed. The Ouolos 
of Senegal include many skilled craftsmen in the metal and weaving 
trades. Some of the Negro tribes retain fetish religions, and some have 
been Islamized. The ‘‘white’’ races in the northern parts of the Federa- 
tion of West Africa include Moors, Touareg, and Peuhls; all are Moslems. 
The Peuhls are widely distributed throughout all the colonies, and are 
very intelligent. Of the whole population of French West Africa, about 
40 per cent are Moslems. 

The best fighting races are the Senegalese, from whom fine French 
regiments have been raised, the various northern “‘white’’ tribes and 
the Haussas. Under the French system French educated natives who 
have acquired French citizenship may and do hold high positions. The 
case of Dr. Eboué, administrator at Fort Lamy, who is a well known 
linguistic scholar, provides an outstanding example. But the general 
level is much what it is in tropical Africa generally, in spite of great 
efforts made to check disease by systematic campaigns against 
sleeping sickness and other scourges of the area, and by improving 
conditions for agriculture. 


3. COMMUNICATIONS 
One of the great achievements of the French administration has been 
the development of an excellent system of roads, essential if these huge 
and thinly populated territories were to Se brought under effective 


control. Air communications are also well developed, and contact is 
maintained between all the important administrative centres by a good 
system of ordinary telegraph lines and by wireless. In the coastal 
districts and for some distance inland there are railway connections. 
It is doubtful whether railway facilities could be usefully extended, as 
in Africa long stretches of railway rarely pay unless there are available 
mineral freights, and the mineral resources of the area are small. Good 
use is also made of the rivers for bringing timber down to the coast from 
the rich forest areas, and for other freights. Maritime facilities, with the 
exception of the admirable port of Duala and the less good port of 
Dakar, are rather hampered by the bars formed outside most of the 
harbours; but there is nevertheless a good deal of coastal traffic, made 
more important by the existence of the intersecting blocks of British 
and other territory. 

Only the more important lines of communication from the political 
and strategic point of view can be dealt with in the following notes. 

Maritime Communications. Dakar has, in normal times, regular 
steamship services carried on by French, British, and Italian lines. 
French submarine cables and three other cables start from Dakar, and the 
French cable system is continued from that port to Libreville and 
Pointe Noire. Chargeurs Réunis has a direct steamer service from Dakar 
to South American ports. Dakar is also a taking-off place for the shortest 
air route between Africa and Brazil, and this is probably one of the 
reasons for the great interest taken by Germans in this port. The 
distance from Dakar to Pernambuco is almost exactly 2,000 miles, and 
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can be taken by aeroplanes without difficulty in one “hop”. Dakar is 
not a particularly good natural harbour, but the best has been made of it. 

Other ports are Duala, with a perfect harbourage with no rival in 
this respect on the West Coast of Africa except Lobito Bay; and is 
capable of being turned into a first class naval base, though it has not 
been developed.t The stress laid by Germans on the return of the 
‘lony to Germany is possibly due to this fact, as the country itself is 
not particularly rich. Other ports are St. Louis (mouth of Senegal), 
Konakry (French Guinea), Abijan (Ivory Coast), Porto Novo (Dahomey), 
Libreville (Gabon), and Pointe Noire (Middle Congo), all with good 
inland rail or road connections. 

River Services. The river Senegal (reserved for French shipping) is 
navigable for moderate-sized sea-going vessels as far as Kayes in 
August and September; in the dry season the upper waters can only be 
navigated by barges. Some other rivers on the French coast are 
navigable for some distanee inland and a certain number of seawater 
reeks are open to navigation. In the interior of French Africa, the 
Congo and its tributary, the Ubangi, the Shari, and the Middle Niger 
provide useful navigable waterways serving rich agricultural areas. On 
the Middle Niger traffic between Koulikoro and Ansongo rose from 4 
million metric tons in 1920 to 14 million metric tons in 1935. 

Railways. Senegal has a network of about 600 miles of railways. A 
line parallel with the coast connects Dakar and Rufisque with St. Louis. 
From Thiés on these lines a route runs inland to Kaolak, Tambacunda, 
and into French Sudan to Kayes, and to Bamako and Kulikoro on the 
Niger, where it taps the river traffic. Branch lines connect places in the 
coastal districts. Other lines are: in French Guinea from Konakry to 
Timbo, and thence inland to Kankin, about 400 miles in all; in Ivory 
Coast from Abijan inland for about 500 miles to Bobo-Dioulasso; 
Dahomey has some 300 miles of railway; in the Cameroons from the 
port of Duala to Yaounde. The Brazzaville railway, in Middle Congo, 
connects that river port on Stanley Pool with the coast at Pointe Noire, 
and handles goods brought down the river. 

Roads and Air Services. Large sums of money have been expended 
on roads, specially in French West Africa, conditions being more 
favourable than in French Equatorial Africa, where the extensive river 
systems entail heavy costs in bridging. In 1937 there were said to be 
50,000 km. of motorable roads in the Federation. The roads in the 
interior are of good hard sand with a good surface for motoring, except 
in the rainy season in July, and they are even then passable. A main 
axis formed by the Dakar-Bamako road is in process of being linked 
with the various provincial capitals. From Bamako, two main roads 
are being perfected, one to North Africa, via Gao, an important aero- 
drome, and the other to Lake Chad, via Niamey. 

_ Connections with French North Africa are obviously very important. 
[he earlier plans for a Trans-Saharan railway did not materialize, but 
an excellent road service has been established from Colomb Bechar, 
the terminus of the Algerian railway system to Timbuktu, and thence 


'For a description of the great defence possibilities of the Duala harbour see 
G. L. Steer, Judgment on German Africa. London, Hodder & Stoughton, 1939, 
pp. 144-5. 

*See Lord Hailey, An African Survey, pp. 1561-2. 
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with connection on the one hand to Bamako and Dakar, and on the 
other to Niamey and Fort Lamy. A service to Kano, on the Nigerian 
railway system, was included. 

There are, in addition, caravan routes from North Africa, one from 
Libya through the Niger Colony to the shores of Lake Chad, and another 
from Benghazi on the Libyan (Cyrenaica) coast through the Kufra 
oasis and southward to Abeshr (Wadai) about eight miles from the 
frontier of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 

An important result of the adhesion of French Equatorial Africa to 
the Allied cause is the opening up of a direct road route between the 
Sudan and Nigeria. This route, which has regular services running in 
normal times, starts from El Obeid (Kordofan), the terminus of the 
Sudan railway system, passes through El Fashar (Darfur), to Fort Lamy 
and thence to Kano. 

Connections with Belgian Congo are assured by routes to Brazzaville 
and Léopoldville. 

The main centres of French tropical Africa are connected by au 
services with Paris through Algiers. There is a service from Algiers t 
Casablanca (Morocco) , and thence to Dakar, Konakry, Abijan, Kotonu, 
Duala, Libreville, and Pointe Noire. A second service from Algiers 
serves Gao, Niamey,and Kotonou; from Niamey it branches to Zinder, 
Fort Lamy, Fort Archambault, Bangui, and Brazzaville; from Bangui 
a line runs to Madagascar. 

British air lines connecting Khartoum with London, branch at Khar- 
toum, the main line continuing through British East African Territories 
to South Africa; a line from Khartoum passes through El Obeid, E! 
Fashar, El Geneina, Fort Lamy to Nigerian destinations at Kano and 
Lagos, and on to Accra. Surveys have been made for a continuation oi 
this line to Freetown and Bathurst, and thence to Lisbon; connection 
exists between Freetown and Bathurst. This important connection be- 
tween British West Africa and Khartoum is now secure owing to the 
friendly co-operation assured on the landing-grounds in French Equa- 
torial Africa. There are also important Belgian services connecting with 
Belgian Congo. 

Throughout French territory landing grounds and other facilities for 
air services are well organized. In the relatively small area of French 
Cameroons, for example, there are air bases on the coast at Duala and 
Kribi, at Yaounde and four other inland places, and about a dozen land- 
ing grounds, and arrangements are not dissimilar elsewhere.* 

The first step towards the development of these great territories— 
good communications—has therefore been secured. In so far as the 
present campaign is concerned, the great advantage of having secured, 
through the adhesion of French Equatorial Africa, the use of part 0 
these excellent communications which link up the British sphere 0 
influence in East Africa with British West African possessions neets 
little emphasis. 

The fate of French West Africa probably turns to some extent on 
what happens in French North Africa, but it must be remembered that 
though air and road communications exist, the distance to be coveret 
from the Mediterranean to the Gulf of Guinea is some 1,800 miles in all 

M. B. 


1 See an aeronautical chart of French Cameroons in G. L. Steer, already cites. 
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THE ECONOMIC PROSPECTS OF LATIN 
AMERICA 


The first part of this article, dealing with the Latin American economy, 


| its dependence upon exports, and foreign investments in the area appeared 


in the issue of Sept. 7. 


4. LATIN AMERICA’S MARKETS 
Table I shows the exports (in sterling) in 1938 of the Latin 
American countries to the United Kingdom, the United States, and to 
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about 12 per cent of it to enemy controlled countries, 20 per cent to the U.K. 
and 16 per cent to U.S.A. 


what are now enemy-controlled areas. Exports to these three destina- 
tions constituted some 79 per cent of the total, a further 10 per cent 
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being sent to other Latin American countries. The international tra¢ 
within the Latin American group is therefore a very small proportio, 
of the total. Only in the case of Paraguay is it predominant. 

The United States took 33 per cent of the total exports of thes 
countries. Those for which she was the main market were the tropical 
and semi-tropical countries of Central and more northerly Sout 
America, whose economies are most nearly complementary with hers 
though Brazil, which had developed particularly close trade relations 
with Germany, was an exception. The Argentine, Brazil, Chile, Para. 
guay, and Uruguay all had larger markets in what are now enemy- 
controlled countries than in either Britain or the United States, by 
only the two last-named sent more exports to enemy-controlled 
territories than to Britain and the United States together. From Latin 
America as a whole, enemy-controlled countries took 26 per cent oj 
total exports, Britain 20 per cent, and Britain and the United States 
together 53 per cent. 

That enemy-controlled countries were such an important market js 
largely due to German trade policy, and especially to the invention o| 
the ‘Aski’ marks. These were means of payment for South American 
exports which, though standing at varying discounts compared with 
the officially quoted Reichsmark, were still sufficiently overvalued t 
provide an inducement for each country to increase its sales to Germany, 
and which could be used by the countries acquiring them only for the 
direct purchase of German goods. By the use of these marks, Brazil 
and Chile were induced to send 19 and 10 per cent of their exports to 
Germany in 1938 (against 9 per cent each in 1929) and to take 25 and 
26 per cent respectively of their imports from that source (against 13 
and 15 per cent respectively in 1929). In all, Latin America sent 1()3 
per cent of its exports to Germany in 1938, against 8.1 per cent in 1929 
and took 17.1 per cent of its imports from that country, against 10.8 per 
cent in 1929. The share of Italy in Latin American trade also increased 
in the decade, starting from negligible proportions. Britain and the 
United States have lost correspondingly. In some cases, German 
methods have given rise to protests in this region as elsewhere, owing to 
the accumulation of mark balances which importers were unwilling to 
use, preferring non-German goods; and Brazil, for instance, after 
September 1938, prohibited the export of certain goods against Aski 
marks. The more thorough exploitation of these methods, which would 
be possible for Germany if she were allowed to retain the territories at 
present in her occupation, would be likely, therefore, to arouse protests 
in Latin America, just as it would in the United States and Britain. 

Table II shows the position for the years 1935-7 with regard to the 
main Latin American export commodities. It will be seen first of all that 
except in rice, coffee, and cocoa, the region is more important relatively 
to the rest of the world as an exporter than as a producer. In maiz, 
coffee, and nitrates (counting the synthetic as well as the natura 
product) it provides well over half the world’s total exportable sur 
pluses, so that in these commodities there is perhaps some chance thie! 
purely Latin American action might be capable of securing some Col: 
trol over world prices, though such control would be extremely pr 
carious without the co-operation of other producers. a 

It is generally the case that an exporting country is in astrong positio! 
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TABLE II | 
Distribution of Exports of certain Commodities 


| Percentage which the area 
Distribution of exports | supplies of total imports 
1935-7 percentages to | (1935-7) of 
| enemy | | enemy 

Per cent and | and 
| of world occupied | occupied } 
| out put countries) U.K. | U.S.A. \countries| U.K. | U.S.A, 


“el saae 





Commodity 





Wheat and wheat | 
flour | 
Rice | 
Maize 
t and cane sugar 
Cottee 
Locoa 
Tobacco 
Cotton 
Motor spirit 
Copper 
Nitrates (natural and 
synthetic) 
Cattle hides 
Wool 15.5 
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*Crude petroleum; export figures relate to motor spirit only, including that 
produced from South American oils by the refineries of the Netherlands West 
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with relation to a particular market in proportion as its sales to that mar- 
ket are a small part of its total sales anda high proportion of the market’s 
total supplies. If this test is adopted, it may be seen from the table that 
Latin America as a whole is relatively strong vis 4 vis enemy-controlled 
countries in the markets for maize, sugar, motor spirit, and nitrates, and 
relatively weak in those for the other commodities considered. In 
relation to the United Kingdom, the area is in a strong position as 
regards maize, sugar, coffee, cocoa, motor spirit, copper, nitrates, and 
hides; in relation to the United States it is strong as a seller of maize, 
sugar, coffee, tobacco, cotton, copper, nitrates, hides, and wool. It 
therefore seems that Latin America is in a less strong bargaining 
position against enemy-controlled territories as a whole than against 
either of her other two main customers; the Germans with their allies 
and victims are collectively less dependent upon Latin American 
supplies relative to Latin America’s dependence upon their custom than 
is the case with Great Britain or the United States. Germany, in short, 
if she retained her present territories and regained her freedom to trade 
with Latin America, would be in a stronger position than any other 
power to enforce trade conditions favourable to herself and unfavour- 
able to Latin America, just as in the past she has shown herself more 
anxious than any other country to enforce such terms. 


5. THE IMMEDIATE PROBLEM 
Of more immediate concern to Latin America, however, than the 
prospect if Germany should retain her conquests after the war is the 
war-time problem raised by the cutting off of over a quarter of its 
export trade. The Allied blockade has shut off markets which, as will be 
seen from the last table, took in 1938 over half her exports of tobacco, 
cotton, and wool, and over a third of her exports of wheat, rice, maize, 
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coffee, and hides. There have, of course, been certain minor compensa- 
tions: Britain has benefited the region by diverting to it some of he 
custom formerly given to the United States (since dollars must be saved 
for armaments) so that our imports of, for instance, Venezuelan qjj 
have increased. On the other hand, there appears to be, also on ground: 
of economy in foreign exchange, a certain diversion of purchases from 
Latin America to the Empire. 

The gravity of the immediate problem has been appreciated in the 
United States. There has for some time been discussion of a great 
American cartel to market Latin American commodities, the capital 
for which would, of course, have to be found mainly by the United 
States. On June 20 of this year a Cabinet Committee reported on this 
subject to the President, who defended the general case for such a cartel 
at a press conference on the following day. No details of the report have 
been published, but the press have conjectured that a corporation with « 
capital of 1,000 million dollars would be necessary. 

In his speech at the Pan-American Conference at Havana on Ju\) 
22, Mr. Cordell Hull proposed a programme of which the following 
were the main economic points: 

(1) To strengthen and expand the activities of the inter-American 
Financial and Economic Advisory Committee as the instrument for 
continuing consultation on trade matters; 

(2) To create facilities for the temporary handling and orderly 
marketing of accumulated surpluses of those commodities which are of 
primary importance for maintaining the standard of life of the American 
republics whenever such action is necessary; 

(3) To develop commodity agreements with a view to ensuring 
equitable terms of trade for both the producer and the consumer; and 

(4) To consider methods for improving the standards of living of the 
American peoples. 

In the discussion of the political question before the Conference, these 
proposals were thrust out of the first place, and were referred back to 
Washington. On the day of Mr. Hull’s speech, however, President 
Roosevelt proposed an increase in the capital of the U.S. Export and 
Import Bank by 500 million dollars and the removal of restrictions on its 
lending powers. It therefore seems that there may be some action taken 
under the leadership of the United States towards the buying of surplus 
Latin American stocks. 

There has been much discussion of how much the United States can 
do in this respect, and of how much it must expect to lose in the 
transaction. In the first place, as has been often pointed out, that country 
cannot absorb for her own use much more of the Latin American output 
than at present. There is some scope for the building up of strategic 
reserves of certain Latin American products, but this scope is limited, 
and the main part of the products of which there is a glut is such that 
even a great fall in their prices or a large rise in United States income 
would not raise the amount of them absorbed to any great extet 
Many of the products of temperate South America, which is also the 
region with the biggest export surpluses, are competitive with Unite: 
States products. Argentine meat, for instance, is not admitted to th 
country; and wheat, maize, cotton, and hides, though the United States! 
an importer of them, cannot be admitted in greater quantity for fear 0! 
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ruining home industries. Moreover, it is not simply a question of pro- 
viding credit to finance the storage of the surpluses for the duration of 
the war. Some of the products, such as maize, cannot be stored at 
present on a large scale, and, in any case, the duration of the war and 
the position after it are too uncertain to permit of such a policy being 
entered upon without a high probability that a large loss will be 
incurred. If production is to be kept up to the level of 1938, the surplus 
being destroyed if necessary, and if the United States and Britain both 
absorb as much Latin-American produce as in that year, the gap left 
by the disappearance of enemy-controlled Europe from the market is 
about £107 million. The New York Times estimate that the loss on 
the cartel plan would be 300-500 million dollars appears to be based 
on these assumptions. It is not certain, however, that the whole of this 
loss would have to be borne by the cartel itself; in certain commodities 
it might be possible to raise the price by restriction, thereby (since 
elasticities of demand are generally low for these products) increasing 

e cartel’s revenue and shifting some of the burden of the scheme on 
to the consumers. 

[he scope for such price-raising is, however, small if the scheme is to 
he confined to the United States and Latin America; it would be much 
more practicable if the British Empire co-operated, for these countries 
together produce a very high percentage of the total exportable surpluses 
and of total output of many of the commodities concerned. These 
problems of maladjustment which arise from the war can be solved satis- 
factorily only by very wide co-operation; the costs involved are 
extremely small as compared with the costs of war and war-preparation 

-the total annual imports of enemy-controlled Europe from the outside 
world (which, of course, far exceed the sums necessary to save exporters 
from complete ruin) were of the order of £700 or £800 million—perhaps 
13 or 14 per cent of what the British Empire and the United States are 
now spending on armaments and not much more than 3 per cent of 
those countries’ national incomes. The Germans promise the hard-hit 
primary producers the restoration of their trade as a result of the 
overthrow of the Allies. In their own interest as well as in the wider 
interest of equity the Allies and their well-wishers should take action 
so that the temporary burdens of the blockade, which necessarily fall 
so heavily on Europe, may not lie unbearably on particular parts of the 
outside world. A. J.B. 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN AGREEMENT OF SEPT. 3 


THE texts of the exchange of Notes between the British and the United 
States Governments on defence were issued as a White Paper on Sept. 3. 
_ Lord Lothian’s Note to Mr. Cordell Hull, dated Sept. 2, stated that, 
in view of the sympathetic interest of the British Government in the 
national security of the United States and their desire to strengthen the 
ability of the United States to co-operate with other nations of the Ameri- 
cas in defence of the Western Hemisphere, they would secure the grant 
to the United States, ‘freely and without consideration, of the lease for 
immediate establishment and use of naval and air bases and facilities 
for the entrance thereto and operation and protection thereof, on the 
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Avalon peninsula and on the southern caast of Newfoundland and op 
the east coast and on the Great Bay of Bermuda”. 

Other facilities provided were for additional United States air ani 
naval bases in the Caribbean and in British Guiana. ‘Without ep. 
deavouring to place a monetary or commercial value upon the many 
tangible and intangible rights and properties involved’’, the British 
Government would make available to the United States facilities for 
establishing air and naval bases ‘‘on the eastern side of the Bahamas. 
the western coast of St. Lucia, the west coast of Trinidad, in the Gul 
of Paria, in the island of Antigua, and in British Guiana within 50 miles 
of Georgetown, in exchange for naval and military equipment and 
material which the United States will transfer to H.M. Government.” 

The bases and facilities mentioned would be leased for a period of 99 
years free of rent or charges other than compensation to owners of 
property to be mutually agreed on. To the leases would be attached 
the necessary rights, power, and authority within the bases leased and 
in the adjacent territorial waters. Any adjustment necessary between 
the U.S. authorities and the territorial authorities would be determined 
by common agreement. Other questions of location of bases, defences 
military garrisons, stores, and other facilities would be subject to 
common agreement. 

H.M. Government were prepared immediately to nominate experts t 
meet United States experts to discuss the questions involved. If any 
difference arose in respect of Newfoundland and Bermuda it would be 
settled by the Secretary of State of the United States and the British 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. Cordell Hull’s acknowledgment, dated the same day, stated that 


the United States Government gladly accepted the proposals, and would 


appoint experts to meet the British experts. The United States Gover- 
ment would immediately transfer to H.M. Government 50 United 
States Navy destroyers generally referred to as the 1,200 tons type. 


HERR HITLER’S SPEECH OF SEPT. 4 


HERR HITLER spoke in Berlin on Sept. 4 to open the eighth German 
Winter Help campaign. He began by contrasting the position at the 
end of the first year of war with that in 1915. In 1915, in spite of th 
greatest bravery and the unexampled number of victims, only partial 
results had been reached, not a final and complete solution. Now 4 
number of opponents had been swept aside. It was only because o! 
her exceptional speed in withdrawal and her fortunate geographical 
situation that England had not shared the same fate. The vast tert 
tories dominated by German troops had been still further extended b) 
Germany’s Italian Allies, who had taken the initiative in East Africa 
and had driven Britain back. 

The English had been mistaken about Warsaw, about Norway, and 
about France. “Once they said the war would last 3 years. We will 
prepare ourselves for 3 years. But at that time I said to Reichsm: arshal 
GGéring, ‘Prepare everything for 5 years’. We did not act in this wa 
because I believed that the war would last 5 years... Come what 
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may Britain will collapse. I know no other end than this one. When 
people are very cautious in Britain and ask: ‘Yes, why don’t you 
come?’ we reply, ‘Calm yourselves, we shall come’.”’ 

He then threatened unrestricted night bombing of Great Britain. 
“The British”, he declared, “drop their bombs indiscriminately and 
without plan on civilian residential quarters, on farms, and on villages. 
For three months I did not reply, because I believed they would stop. 
But in this Mr. Churchill saw a sign of our ‘weakness’. The British will 
know we are now giving our answer night after night. 

“Tf the British throw two or three thousand kilogrammes of bombs, 
we will unload 150,000, 180,000, yes 200,000 ...If they attack our 
cities, we will erase theirs. We shall stop the handiwork of these night 
pirates. The hour will strike when one of us will break, and that will 
not be National Socialist Germany.’’ The world would be set free. 
Once and for all the possibility of blockading a continent would be 
ended. ‘‘In the future it must be made impossible for a pirate State, at 
its own sweet will every now and again to expose over 450,000,000 
people more or less to poverty and misery. I consider it intolerable that 
a nation of 85,000,000 should be punished in body and soul by another 
nation whenever it pleases some plutocratic authority.” 

England had successively hoped for the effective aid of “General 
Revolution’’, ““General Hunger’’, and “General Winter’. They should 
now raise to the rank of field-marshal “‘General Bluff’. ‘“When the 
hour has come we shall place General Fact in the place of General 
Hunger, or Revolution, or Winter, or Bluff.”’ 

“T have lived’, he said, “through one battle already in my life to 
the last consequences, and the opponent who still remains, Great 
Britain, the last island in Europe, will be broken.” 


MR. CHURCHILL’S SPEECH OF SEPT. 5 


ADDRESSING Parliament on Sept. 5 Mr. Churchill began by announc- 
ing that “‘the memorable transaction between Great Britain and the 
United States, which I foreshadowed when I last addressed the House, 
has now been completed’. The exchanges which had taken place 
between the two countries were simply measures of mutual assistance 
rendered to one another by two friendly nations in a spirit of confidence, 
sympathy, and good will, and only very ignorant persons would suggest 
that the transfer of American destroyers to the British flag constituted 
the slightest violation of international law or affected in the slightest 
degree the non-belligerency of the United States. The Admiralty were 
glad to get the 50 destroyers, which would come in most conveniently 
to bridge the gap before their considerable programme of war construc- 
tion came into service. The House no doubt realized that they would 
be a good deal stronger next year on the sea than they were now, 
“although that is quite strong enough for the immediate work in hand’. 
The American destroyers were already being brought into active 
service, and he did not think there was any more to be said about the 
whole business at the present time, but perhaps he might, very respect- 
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fully, offer this counsel to the House: “When you have got a thing 
where you want it, it is a good thing to leave it where it is.”’ 

Turning to the “severe territorial mutilation’ of Rumania, he said 
that personally he had always thought that the southern part of 
Dobruja ought to be restored to Bulgaria, and he had never been happy 
about the way in which Hungary was treated after the last war. 
“We have not at any time’’, he said, ‘‘adopted, since this war broke 
out, the line that nothing could be changed in the territorial structure 
of various countries. On the other hand, we do not propose to recognize 
any territorial changes which take place during the war unless they take 
place with the free consent and good will of the parties concerned.” 

He next dealt with “the general air battle’, saying that August had 
been a real fighting month. Neither side had put out its full strength, 
but the Germans had made a very substantial and important effort to 
gain the mastery, and they had certainly put forth a larger proportion 
of their total air strength than Britain had found it necessary, up to the 
present, to employ against them. Their attempts to dominate the 
R.A.F. had proved very costly, and the broad figures of 3 to 1 in 
machines and 6 to 1 in pilots and crews, ‘“‘of which we are sure’, did 
not by any means represent the total injuries inflicted on the enemy. 
The need for him to obtain a decision was very great, and if he had the 
numbers hitherto credited to him he should be able to magnify and 
multiply his attacks during September. 

Firm confidence was felt by all the responsible officers of the R.A.F. 
in their ability to withstand this largely increased scale of attack, and 
“we have no doubt’’, he added, “‘that the whole nation, taking its 
example from our airmen, have been proud to share their dangers and 
will stand up to the position grim and gay’”’. Even if the attack were 
doubled or trebled—which last was most unlikely—they believed they 
could stand it and would emerge from it actually and relatively 
stronger in the air than they were before. The Air Force was now 
more numerous and better equipped than at the outbreak of war, or 
even in July, and they were far nearer the German total and to the 
German numerical strength, as they estimated it, than they expected 
to be at this early period in the war. He had had the German claims 
to British aircraft destroyed in July and August added up and they 
came to 1,921 ’planes. The actual total was 558, and the losses in 
pilots were happily very much less. The number of civilians killed in 
August was 1,075, and a slightly larger number seriously injured. 
No one could pretend that out of 45 million people these were losses 
which, even if multiplied, ‘“‘as they may be’’, two or three times, would 
be serious compared with the majestic world issues which were at 
stake. Houses damaged beyond repair in August numbered 800, out of 
a total of 13 million. 

After announcing that the possibility of an insurance scheme against 
air-raid damage to property was to be reviewed, and that the Ministry 
of Health would be prepared to make advances to enable local authori- 
ties to meet liabilities, in evacuated coast towns, for which the collec- 
table rate revenue would not suffice, Mr. Churchill endorsed Mr. 
Eden's words of a few days previously as to the need for constant 
vigilance against invasion. Finally, he said that a continuous stream 
of reinforcements had been sent to the Middle East, and ‘‘a few days 
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ago it was found possible almost to double the effective strength of 
our Fleet in the Eastern Mediterraniean by sending there some of 
our most powerful modern vessels—a move plainly visible to the 
Italians but not molested by them. Some of our great ships called 
at Malta with a few things needed by those valiant islanders and their 
garrison’. 

~ Heavy fighting must, he said, be expected in the Middle East before 
long. They had every intention of maintaining their position there 
with their utmost strength, and of increasing their sea power and the 
control following it throughout the Mediterranean, both in the Eastern 
and Western basins. ‘‘In this way’’, he concluded, “‘both at home and 
abroad, we shall persevere along our course, however the winds may 
blow.” 


MR. CHURCHILL’S SPEECH OF SEPT. 11 


ON Sept. 11 Mr. Churchill made a further statement in Parliament on 
the war situation, in which he gave some details of the preparations 
made by the enemy for the invasion of the country. He said: 

‘‘When I said in the House of Commons the other day that I thought 
it improbable that the enemy’s air attacks in September could be more 
than three times as great as in August I was not, of course, referring to 
the barbarous attacks on the civilian population, but to the great air 
battles which had been fought out between our fighters and the German 
Air Force. 

“You will understand that whenever the weather is favourable 
waves of German bombers, protected by fighters, often 300 or 400 at a 
time, surge over this island, especially the promontory of Kent, in the 
hopes of attacking military and other objectives by daylight. However, 
they are met by our fighter squadrons and nearly always broken up, 
and their losses average three to one in machines and six to one in 
pilots. 

“This effort by Germany to secure daylight mastery of the air over 
England is, of course, the crux of the whole war. So far it has failed 
conspicuously. It has cost them very dear, and we have felt stronger 
and are actually and relatively a good deal stronger than when the 
hard fighting began in July. There is no doubt that Herr Hitler is 
using up his fighter force at a very high rate, and that if he goes on 
for many more weeks he will wear down and ruin this vital part of his 
Air Force. 

“That will give us a very great advantage. On the other hand, for 
him to try to invade this country without having secured mastery in 
the air would be a very hazardous undertaking. Nevertheless, all his 
preparations for invasion on a great scale are steadily going forward. 
Several hundreds of self-propelled barges are moving down the coast 
of Europe from the German and Dutch harbours to the ports of North- 
ern France from Dunkirk to Brest, and beyond Brest to the French 
harbours in the Bay of Biscay. Besides this, convoys of merchant ships 
in tens and dozens are being moved through the Straits of Dover into 
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the Channel and along from port to port under the protection of the 
new batteries which the Germans have built on the French shores. 

“There are now considerable gatherings of shipping in the German, 
Dutch, Belgian, and French harbours, all the way from Hamburg to 
Brest. Finally, there are some preparations made of ships to carry an 
invading force from the Norwegian harbours. Behind these clusters of 
ships are barges and very large numbers of German troops awaiting the 
order to go on board and set out on their very dangerous and uncertain 
voyage across the seas. We cannot tell when they will try to come. 

“We cannot be sure that, in fact, they will try at all, but no one 
should blind himself to the fact that heavy full-scale invasion of these 
islands is being prepared with all the German thoroughness of method , 
and may be launched at any time on England, Scotland, or Ireland, or 
upon all three. If this invasion is going to be tried at all, it does not 
seem it can be long delayed. The weather may break at any time. 
Besides this, it is difficult for the enemy to keep gatherings of ships 
waiting about indefinitely while they are bombed every night by our 
bombers and very often shelled by our warships which are waiting for 
them outside. Therefore we must regard the next week or so as a very 
important week even in our history. It ranks with the days when the 
Spanish Armada was approaching the Channel and Drake was finishing 
his game of bowls, or when Nelson stood between us and Napoleon's 
Grand Army at Boulogne. 

“We have read about all this in the history books, but what is 
happening now is on a far greater scale and of far more consequence to 
the life and future of the world and its civilization than those brave 
old days of the past. Every man and woman will therefore prepare 
himself to do his duty, whatever it may be, with special pride and care. 
Our Fleet and flotillas are very powerful and numerous. Our Air Force 
is at the highest strength it has ever reached, and it is conscious of its 
proved superiority, not, indeed, in numbers, but in men and machines. 

“Our shores are well fortified and strongly manned, and behind 
them ready to attack invaders we have a far larger and better equipped 
mobile army than we have ever had before. Besides this we have 
more than 1,500,000 men of the Home Guard, who are just as much 
soldiers of the Regular Army in status as the Grenadier Guards, and 
who are determined to fight for every inch of the ground, in every 
village and every street. It is with devout but sure confidence that | 
say: ‘Let God defend the right.’ 


“These cruel, wanton, indiscriminate bombings of London are, of 
course, a part of Hitler’s invasion plan. He hopes, by killing large 
numbers of civilians and women and children, that he will terrorize 
and cow the people of this mighty Imperial city and make them a 
burden and anxiety to the Government, and thus distract our attention 
unduly from the ferocious onslaught he is preparing. Little does he 
know the spirit of the British nation or the tough fibre of the Londoners, 
whose forbears played a leading part in the establishment of Parlia- 
mentary institutions, and who have been bred to value freedom far 
above their lives. 

“This wicked man, the repository and embodiment of many forms o! 
soul-destroying hatred; this monstrous product of former wrongs and 
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shames has now resolved to try to break our famous island spirit by a 
yrocess of indiscriminate slaughter and destruction. What he has done 
is to kindle a fire in British hearts here and all over the world which 
will glow long after all traces of the conflagrations he has caused in 
London have been removed. He has lighted a fire which will burn with 
a steady and consuming flame until the last vestiges of Nazi tyranny 
have been burnt out of Europe and until the old world and the new 
can join hands to rebuild the temples of man’s freedom and man’s 
honour upon foundations which will not soon or easily be overthrown. 

“This is the time for everyone to stand together and hold firm, as 
they are doing. I express my admiration for the exemplary manner in 
which all the A.R.P. services of London are being discharged, especi- 
ally the fire brigades, whose work has been so heavy and also dangerous. 

“All the world that is still free marvels at the composure and fortitude 
with which the citizens of London are facing and surmounting the 
great ordeal to which they are subjected, the end of which or the 
severity of which cannot yet be foreseen. It is a message of good 
heer to our fighting forces, on the seas, in the air, and in our waiting 
armies, in all their posts and stations, that we send them from the 
capital city. They know that they have behind them a people who 
will not flinch or weary of the struggle, hard and protracted though 
it will be, but that we shall rather draw from the heart of suffering 
itself the means of inspiration and survival, and of a victory won, not 
only for ourselves but for all—a victory won not only for our own time 
but for the long and better days that are to come.”’ 





OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 
1. Against Germany 


September 3 

An Air Ministry bulletin early in the morning stated that during the 
night enemy activity was widespread over many parts of the coun- 
try, Midland towns being the chief objectives. Most of the bombs 
fell in outlying districts, and the damage reported was small. They 
were also dropped on the outskirts of London, on three south coast 
towns, on the widely separated districts of south-east England and 
of the east and north-east coasts. In one town in the north-west area 
and another on the south coast several shops and houses were damaged 
In the London area comparatively little damage was reported, but in 
one suburb a number of houses and a school were badly damaged. 

The Air Ministry later announced that enemy aircraft crossed the 
south-east coast in the morning and dropped bombs in Kent and 
Essex, causing a few fatal casualties. A later bulletin reported tl: 
arrival of several formations off the Kent coast and the Thames 
Estuary in the evening, when bombs were dropped in only one place 
in Kent. Only a few aircraft succeeded in crossing the coast. Enemy 
machines were also reported over five towns in the south-east, two in 
the north-east and in the north-west, one in the south-west, one in 
Wales, one in the Midlands, and one in Scotland. The attacks in the 
south-east were directed against aerodromes, but they were driven 
off. During the day 25 enemy ’planes were destroyed, and 15 British 
machines were lost, but the pilots of 8 were saved. Seven of the enemy 
machines were shot down by a Czech squadron led by a British officer 

Operations against Germany included attacks, for the first time, 
on the dynamite works at Schlebusch, near Cologne, and on oil in- 
stallations at Frankfurt and Ludwigshafen, the Bosch factory at 
Stuttgart, the Bayer explosives works near Cologne, and the Dortmund- 
Ems Canal. In France bombs were dropped on Lorient and on Cape 
Gris Nez. Two machines failed to return. Coastal Command aircraft 
bombed supply ships off the Dutch coast, a supply ship at Sojne 
Fjord, Norway, the oil tanks at Flushing, and the harbour at Ostend 
One aircraft failed to return. In the evening heavy attacks were mac 
on Calais and Boulogne. 

The German communiqué reported damage by direct hits on aero- 
drome buildings at Hornchurch, Gravesend, Eastchurch, and Detting 
Bombs were dropped on Liverpool, Swansea, Bristol, Plymouth, 
Portland, Poole, and Portsmouth harbours and on munition works at 
Birmingham, Coventry, and Filton. British ‘planes dropped bombs 
on places in West and South-West Germany in the night, but apart 
from the destruction of a country seat did no damage to persons and 


property. 


September 4 
An Air Ministry bulletin issued early in the day stated that attacks 
during the night were mainly directed to the north-west and the 
Bristol Channel areas, in both of which bombs were dropped starting 
fires and damaging houses. A town on the north-east coast was also 
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raided and 2 houses wrecked. In the Bristol Channel area a few fatal 
casualties were-caused; in the other areas casualties were not numerous. 
A later bulletin reported that 2 forces of enemy aircraft crossed the 
south-east coast during the morning, one trying to bomb aerodromes 
in Kent, and the other aerodromes in Essex. Only a few machines 
penetrated the defences; some bombs were dropped, but no serious 
damage was reported. A bulletin in the evening stated that soon after 
noon some 200 aircraft crossed the Kent coast, but most of them were 
at once driven back. Two small formations penetrated the defences 
and one dropped bombs on industrial premises, doing some damage 
ind causing some fatal casualties. The other dropped bombs on a 
Medway town, damaging houses and causing injuries, but no deaths 
were reported. Elsewhere in the south-east bombs fell on a few scat- 
tered areas, and some shops and houses were damaged. During the 
day 54 of the enemy were destroyed. Eleven British machines were 
lost, but the pilots of 5 were saved. 

Many air battles took place over the south-east coast and the 
Thames Estuary during the day, when fierce attacks were made by 
large numbers of enemy aircraft. British fighters challenging them 
from west Sussex to the Thames destroyed at least 38. Bombs were 
dropped in a south-east area, and one town there experienced its worst 
raid of the war, and much damage was done to property. 

Operations against Germany included attacks on places on the 
French coast during the night, and a raid, the 5th in 9 days, on Berlin. 
Power stations, a gas works, and an arms factory were seen to be hit, 
and in the woods outside the capital several explosions and fires were 
caused. Military objectives concealed in forests in the Hartz mountains 
and in the Grunewald forests north of Berlin were heavily bombed and 
large fires started, followed by explosions. Reconnaissances were 
carried out over a forest area east of Baden-Baden, where fires started 
the previous night were seen still burning. Fleet Air Arm and Coastal 
Command aircraft attacked barge concentrations in the Beveland 
Canal and Terneuzen, and the docks at Ostend. All returned safely. 
Other places bombed were the oil refinery at Magdeburg, yards at 
Hamm and Schwerte, a blast furnace at Merzig, and aerodromes at 
Magdeburg and Celle, and at Lastrup, Vechta, and De Kooy in Holland. 

The German communiqué reported that battle squadrons had again 
attacked aerodromes in Southern England the previous day, causing 
several fires. Bomber squadrons bombed harbours and aerodromes 
during the night at Liverpool, Avonmouth, Bristol, Portland, Poole, 
Rochester, and Middlesbrough. British ’planes attempted to attack 
Berlin during the night, but only isolated machines succeeded in flying 
over Greater Berlin, and no bombs were dropped within the town area. 
In Brandenburg and “‘on several other points of the Reich”’ isolated 
bombs were dropped without causing any damage of significance. 


September 5 
An Air Ministry bulletin early in the morning reported a series of 
scattered raids throughout the night, when bombs were dropped in 
many places, including London. Some fatal casualties resulted, and 
many fires were started but were quickly brought under control. 
Most of the casualties and damage were in 2 towns in the north-west 
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and in one in the south-west. A second bulletin reported that con- 
siderable numbers of enemy aircraft crossed the south-east coast 
during the morning, some reaching the outskirts of London. During 
the night’s actions 2 enemy bombers were shot down. A third bulletin 
reported the destruction of 7 more enemy machines during the morning, 
and the loss of 3 British fighters. There was some minor dislocation of 
communications in South London, but otherwise damage was slight. 
In the evening the Air Ministry reported renewed attacks in the after- 
noon by a large force which crossed the Kent coast and split up into 
2 sections, and was followed by smaller groups. They were all engaged 
and prevented from attacking aerodromes on both sides of the Thames 
Estuary. An industrial installation on Thames-side was damaged 
but otherwise the attacks were unsuccessful. Bombs were dropped in 
several districts in Kent, but caused little damage. During the day 
39 enemy machines were destroyed, and 12 British were lost, but 3 of 
the pilots were saved. 

Operations over Germany included attacks the previous night on 
the synthetic oil plant at Stettin, military objectives concealed in the 
Hartz mountains, the Thuringian Forest, and the Black Forest, a 
power station and aircraft factory at Berlin, oil stocks at Magdeburg, 
a goods yard at Nienburg, and several 2zerodromes (including Calais, 
St. Omer, Dunkirk, Antwerp, and Abbeville) in enemy-occupied terri- 
tory. Coastal Command aircraft bombed oil tanks at Cherbourg and 
the docks at Terneuzen. Two aircraft failed to return and one crashed 
on landing. Press reports also stated that German positions all the 
way from Calais to Boulogne were heavily bombed by the R.A. 
during the evening. 

The Admiralty announced that the destroyers Ivanhoe and Esk had 
been sunk by torpedoes or mines, and the Express damaged, but brought 
safely into port. 

The German communiqué claimed the sinking recently by the Navy 
of 5 British destroyers, besides 2 reported sunk by U-boats on Sept. 2. 
On Sept. 4 warplanes, pursuit, and destroyer units effectively bombar- 
ded airports, aircraft plants, and one munitions dump, and at Rochester 
and Weybridge hangars and motor factory buildings were hit. At 
night attacks were concentrated on British west and east-coast ports, 
and on airports, and fires were started at Liverpool, Swansea, Bristol, 
Weymouth, Poole, Chatham, Tilbury, Yarmouth, and Hull. A British 
attempt to attack Berlin “foundered in the face of strong anti-aircraft 
defence’. Bombs fell only over 2 points in the city region, causing no 
important damage. In a northern town a bomb dropped in the 
workers’ quarter, killing 18 civilians. 


September 6 

The Air Ministry morning bulletin reported a series of enemy attacks 
during the night, when bombs were dropped in the London area, 
causing a number of casualties. A large public shelter in a square, 
containing nearly 1,000 people, was hit, but casualties were few. In 
Kent a hospital was hit, causing some fatal casualties, but the majority 
of the injuries were slight. Bombs fell in towns in the north-west, 
starting fires and demolishing houses, and in one city a railway station 
was damaged. In the north-east many bombs fell in rural areas; 
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several small fires were started in one town, but were soon extinguished. 
In Wales minor damage was done and a few people injured. A later 
bulletin stated that a large force of enemy aircraft crossed the Kent 
coast during the morning, and, splitting up, tried to launch simulta- 
neous attacks on several aerodromes. They were driven back after 
some intensive air battles. One factory in the Thames Valley was hit, 
but only slight damage caused. In the morning’s air battle, lasting an 
hour, 34 enemy machines were destroyed, and 9 British fighters lost, 
but 6 of the pilots were saved. 

An evening bulletin stated that later in the afternoon a further 
ittack was made by smaller forces, which crossed the north Kent 
coast in 5 formations, 3 of which remained south of the Thames 
Estuary. A fire was started in an industrial installation on the north 
bank, but no casualties were reported. The number of German 
machines destroyed was 46, and 15 British fighters were lost, but the 
pilots of 8 were saved. Three attacks were made during the day, and 
some 650 enemy machines were employed. Three more less heavy 
attacks were made in the evening before midnight. 

Operations in Germany included attacks on military objectives in 
the Hartz mountains and in the Black Forest, on the oil plant at 
Stettin, tanks at Kiel, and the refineries at Hamburg and at Regens- 
burg, on the Czech frontier, where there was no opposition, and many 
direct hits were secured on oil and benzine tanks. A heavy attack was 
also made on Boulogne harbour where direct hits were scored on im- 
portant targets near the Loubet Basin, and many fires started. Gun 
emplacements at Gris Nez and Calais harbour were also bombed. 
Three aircraft failed to return. 

The German communiqué reported that in an attack on the night of 
Sept. 4-5 on a convoy off the south-east coast of England 5 armed 
merchantmen had been sunk and another heavily damaged. Bomber 
and fighter aircraft bombed many aerodromes in the south of England 
the previous day, securing direct hits on buildings and barracks. 
During the night several aerodromes near Lincoln, harbour equipment 
in London, Liverpool, Portsmouth, Sunderland, Blyth, and Hull, 
industrial plants in Newcastle were all bombed, and the oil depots at 
Thameshaven again attacked with success. Enemy ’planes dropped 
isolated bombs in Germany during the night, causing no noteworthy 
damage. Only one farm was hit, and 5 civilians who did not take cover 
were killed. 


September 7 

The Air Ministry announced that during the night scattered raids 
were made over the country, the main attacks being against London 
and towns in the north-west. Elsewhere, damage and casualties were 
slight. In London industrial buildings were damaged in eastern and 
southern districts and a number of fires started. A hospital, a church 
hall, and a warehouse were hit, and gas and water mains were damaged. 
Some persons were killed and a number injured in these districts. In 
the north-west fires were caused in several towns, and in one a children’s 
home was hit. 

During the morning an aerodrome in Kent was unsuccessfully 
attacked, but casualties were caused in the neighbourhood. A school 
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and other buildings were damaged in a cathedral town in the west 
country. Late in the afternoon large numbers of the enemy crossed 
the Kent coast, and, though heavily engaged, several of them succeeded 
in penetrating to the industrial area of East London. Fires were started 
among industrial targets, lighting and other public services were 
damaged, and communications interrupted. Bombs were also dropped 
on an industrial installation on the north bank of the Thames estuary, 
causing fires. During these attacks 21 enemy aircraft were shot down. 
Later in the evening the attacks were repeated, and it was apparent that 
the scale of them was the largest yet attempted on London. 

Altogether 103 enemy ‘planes were brought down during the day, 
and 18 British fighters were lost, but the pilots of 2 were saved. _ 

The German communiqué claimed that aircraft factories at Rochester 
and Weybridge had been effectively bombed; also fuel stores at Thames- 
haven and the aerodrome at Kenley. During the night harbours and 
aircraft factories were bombed, and in Liverpool, Manchester, Derby, 
and a number of south-coast harbours damage was caused. Enemy 
‘planes attempted to attack Berlin, and material damage was caused by 
bombs indiscriminately dropped on non-military objectives. The 
retaliation of the air force was to bomb London correspondingly, and 
strong formations had raided London the previous day, bombing the 
docks in East London and starting strong fires there and at Thames- 
haven. 

A merchant ship of 6,000 tons in convoy was sunk in the North Sea. 
The communiqué also declared that since the war began 4,323,000 tons 
of enemy shipping had been sunk by U-boat and surface craft, all 
“verified as having actually been seen to sink’”’. 


September 8 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that during the previous 
evening and night bombing attacks on London were widespread, and in 
the later stages appeared to be indiscriminate. Damage was severe, but 
judged against the background of the war, was not serious. The major 
weight of the offensive was concentrated on both banks of the Thames 
where 3 extensive fires and a number of others were caused. A number 
of persons were rendered homeless, but were successfully removed from 
the danger area. Bombs also fell on a utility plant, and some of the 
services were interfered with. Many dropped in the docks and a large 
fire was started south of the river. Elsewhere warehouses were damaged 
and several barges set on fire. Bombs also fell in many other parts 0! 
I ondon, and in South London 2 schools were seriously damaged, while 
in Central London a fire was caused and houses demolished in various 
districts. Outside the London area the only report of major damage 
came from an oil installation on the lower Thames, where a large oo 
started. During these attacks 84 enemy aircraft were destroy " 
Twenty-two British fighters were lost, but the pilots of 8 were saved. 

A bulletin in the evening reported the arrival of a large force of the 
enemy off the coast north of Dover just before noon, only a few 0! 
which were able to penetrate inland. Bombs were dropped, but did 
little damage except in a part of Kent, where houses and a station were 
hit. The number of enemy ’planes destroyed was 11. 

The Admiralty announced that Fleet Air Arm aircraft had hit 4 
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supply ship off the Norwegian coast and left it sinking, and had seriously 
damaged another, which was seen listing heavily and being abandoned 
by its crew. 

‘Operations against Germany during the night included a series of 
heavy attacks on enemy gun emplacements and shipping at Calais and 
Boulogne, where bombs fell in the Loubet Basin, and on large concentra- 
tions at Ostend and Dunkirk. Also attacks on Essen, war factories at 
Emden and Zweibriicken, the oil plant at Gelsenkirchen, and rail 
depots at Hamm, Mannheim, and Ehrang. Other formations bombed 
war materials stored in the Black Forest, where large fires were seen, 
and the aerodromes at Colmar, where a hangar was set on fire, Gilze- 
kijen, Wesel, Krefeld, Brussels, Soesterburg, Eindhoven, and Querque- 
ville. All the aircraft returned safely. 

Later reports stated that in the attack on Ostend, lasting 2 hours, 
large numbers of barges were blown up and buildings in the Bassin 
Leopold set on fire. Heavy damage was done at Calais and Dunkirk. 

The German communiqué announced that Géring was conducting air 
erations against England from Northern France, and that heavy 
attacks had been made on London the previous afternoon as a reprisal 
for the R.A.F. attacks on Berlin. The British defence was stubborn, 
and it was difficult to penetrate into London, but this was achieved 
and bombs fell all over the place starting many fires. It added that ‘‘the 
enormous damage caused to the nerve centre of the British Empire had 
to be paid for with great sacrifices’. 

Enemy ‘planes again flew over German territory. One wave turned 
towards the south-west and dropped some bombs sporadically, which 
did not cause any damage. Another formation tried to reach Berlin, but 
was forced to turn back and had to drop their bombs prematurely. A 
church at Hamm was damaged. 


September 9 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that during the night air 
attacks on London were renewed, the enemy employing successive relays 
of aircraft which, operating independently, dropped bombs over a wide- 
spread area. At no time was an intensive attack made by a large force. 
Thames-side districts were the chief target, where a number of fires were 
caused, but elsewhere in London many fires started, public services 
were interrupted, and considerable damage was done to houses and public 
buildings. A bulletin in the afternoon gave further details, stating that 
the attacks were severe and continued throughout the night. The 
bombing, which was for the most part indiscriminate, caused heavy 
damage to non-military targets, including 3 hospitals and 2 museums. 
Docks on both sides of the Thames were again attacked repeatedly, and 
a me of fires broke out, but they were now all extinguished or well 
in hand, 

An evening bulletin reported further attempts to reach London by 
some 350 enemy ‘planes, only a few of which penetrated north of the 
liver, Scattered bombs dropped in South London did little damage, but 
ina town in Kent a number of houses were wrecked and several people 
killed, and in a south-west suburb a store was demolished. The number 
of enemy "planes destroyed during the day was 52, and 13 British 
lighters were lost, but the pilots of 3 were saved. 
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Revised figures of the casualties on Sept. 7 showed that 306 people 
were killed and 1,337 seriously injured. 

In the evening an artillery duel took place between Cape Gris Ne 
and Dover, and R.A.F. bombers also attacked the gun positions on the 
French coast. 

Operations against Germany included attacks the previous day on 
shipping at Dunkirk and Boulogne and convoys in the North Sea, 
Five aircraft failed to return. Throughout the night heavy attacks were 
made on shipping at Hamburg, Bremen, Emden, Ostend, Calais, and 
Boulogne, in which widespread damage was done to oil tanks and 
ammunition stores, especially at Hamburg and on the Elbe at wharves 
and railways in the vicinity. At Emden also large fires were started and 
much damage seen to have been done. 

The German communiqué stated that despite bad weather the 
previous day the air force had continued their reprisals on London. 
During the night bombers were able to recognize their targets by the 
fires still burning, and bombs of all calibres were dropped on oil depots 
gas and electricity works, and warehouses on both sides of the Thames 
Several aerodromes near Lincoln were also attacked. British ’planes 
attacked residential quarters at Hamburg, damaging houses and 
injuring some civilians. The total damage was, however, slight. 


September 10 
The Air Ministry issued a bulletin reading, “Following the heavy losses 
inflicted on him by our fighters and the repulse of his attacks on Monday 
evening the enemy has now thrown off all pretence of confining himsel! 
to military targets: Reports received during the night show that bombs 
have been scattered at random over London without any distinction of 


objective. They have fallen in the City and caused fires in the immediate 
vicinity of St. Paul’s Cathedral and the Guildhall, they have fallen ona 
large maternity hospital, which was twice attacked . . . they have fallen 
on a poor law institution for the aged, on an L.C.C. housing estate, and on 


”? 


a large number of workmen's cottages. . . . 

It also stated that the known casualties on the night of Sept. 89 
were 286 killed and some 1,400 seriously injured. 

The Air Ministry bulletin in the evening reported the bombing of a 
town in East Anglia during the morning, when 4 houses were de- 
molished and a few people killed. During the afternoon a few enemy 
‘planes penetrated to the London area at various times, but dropped 
no bombs; some were however dropped at points in Kent and Sussex, 
and a few people were injured. One bomber was shot down. In the 
evening raids were made on London, and on towns in the south-east, 
south-west, Midlands, and north-west. In a south-east town 8 bombs 
fell, killing 2 people. 

On both sides of the Channel long-range guns resumed shelling, and 
at Dover 4 people were killed. 

Operations against Germany included attacks during the night 01 
lighting installations in Berlin, shipyards at Hamburg and Bremel, 
docks at Kiel, Wilhelmshaven, and Wismar, goods yards at Krefeld 
and Brussels, factories at Essen and Barnstorf, several aerodromes 
shipping concentrations at Ostend, Calais, and Boulogne, and gu! 
positions at Cape Gris Nez. Three machines failed to return. 4! 
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Brussels a power station was set alight, and at Hamburg the docks were 
repeatedly straddled with heavy bombs, and many large fires started 
in the warehouses on the Bakenhafen. Among the aerodromes 
attacked were Diepholz, Hoya, Celle, Cuxhaven, and Schipol, and 
railway junctions hit included Hanover, Celle, Barnstorf, and Krefeld. 

The Admiralty announced that Fleet Air Arm machines reconnoitred 
the Norwegian coast and confirmed that 2 of the 3 oil tanks at Dolvik, 
bombed on Aug. 8, had been completely destroyed. An enemy supply 
ship in Haugesund was hit by Skua aircraft, and south of Bergen a 
tanker was damaged by near misses. Military hutments in the same 
area were hit and 3 huts er Og: One Skua failed to return. 

fhe Admiralty announcedhat Fleet Air Arm aircraft had attacked 
and hit an enemy supply ship in Haugesund, and a tanker south of 
Bergen. A military camp in the Bergen area was also bombed and some 
buildings destroyed. It also announced the presumed loss of the 
submarine Phoenix. 

The German communiqué reported the dropping of bombs by British 
planes in Northern Germany on localities far from any military ob- 
jectives. Isolated dwelling houses in the Berlin neighbourhood and 
elsewhere were more or less severely damaged. German fighter squadrons 
continued their devastating reprisals against military targets in London, 
and bombs of all calibres were scattered on docks and harbours, gas 
works, water and electricity works, warehouses, and oil depots. Attacks 
were also made on harbours on the west coast and on the east coast of 
Scotland. 


September 11 

An Air Ministry bulletin in the morning reported a succession of 
bombing attacks on London during the night, causing fires in ware- 
houses and factories on the riverside and in the City. Damage was also 
done in many other parts of London, but less than on the night before. 
A delayed action bomb exploded beside Buckingham Palace, doing 
considerable damage. Bombs were also dropped in South Wales, the 
Bristol Channel, and north-west and north-east England, but only 
slight damage and very few casualties were reported. An evening 
bulletin stated that in the raids the previous night damage was done to 
private property, but less than on the night before, and casualties were 
much less severe. Many fires were started, but only one major fire, and 
all were under control. A town on the south bank of the Thames 
Estuary was also attacked, and several people killed. During the day 
there was little activity till 3 p.m. when a large number of aircraft 
approached London. They were driven off, but damage was done in 
3 districts south of the river. Fatal casualties were also caused in a 
town on the south coast. The number of enemy ‘planes destroyed 
during the day and evening was 89, and 17 British fighters were lost, 
but the pilots of 3 were saved. 

lhe Admiralty announced that strong and repeated offensive actions 
were being taken by the naval light forces against German shipping 
movements, ports, and concentrations of shipping. These operations 
had inflicted losses, as well as damage to port facilities which would be 
vital to the enemy in an attempt at invasion. Further details could not 
be given without disclosing information useful to Germany. 
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Operations against Germany included an attack on the Potsdan 
railway station during the night, where direct hits started many fires 
The docks at Bremen and Wilhelmshaven, the Bremen Focke-Wyj 
aircraft factory, the aerodromes at Wesermunde and Barge, the railway 
at Duisburg, and harbours along the Belgian and French coasts wer 
also attacked. One of the heaviest attacks was at Calais, where the 
docks and shipping were bombed for 3 hours. Barges massed in the 
Carnot Basin were hit and many fires started, one alone enveloping 
least 200 yards of the water-front. At Dieppe merchantmen and f. 
boats were attacked, at Ostend the attack was kept up for nearly § 
hours, and at Boulogne and Flushing gbipping was hit. Bombs wer 
also again dropped on gun positions af Cape Gris Nez. 

The Dover area was heavily shelled and attacked by dive bomber 
during the passage through the Straits of a convoy of German ships 
covered by a smoke screen. R.A.F. bombers left the coast to attack 
the convoy as it approached Boulogne. 

The German communiqué stated that in the night bombs were dropped 
in the north of France, Belgium, and northern Germany, but only « 
little damage was done. A few were dropped in Berlin, and numerows 
fires broke out in residential and business quarters. Two hospitals wer 
hit, and in the diplomatic quarter a few streets had to be temporarily 
evacuated owing to the danger of collapse of buildings. One bomb fel 
on the Reichstag, and one on the Academy of Arts. Five civilians wer 
killed and 7 wounded. 

In England harbour installations in London and aerodromes ani 
factories in the south-east were bombed. Three German ’planes wer 
lost. 


September 12 

The Air Ministry morning bulletin stated that severe losses wer 
inflicted on the enemy the previous day, and the attacks whici 
followed in the night were less effective than any since Sept. 7. 
Many bombs were scattered at random over London, but the main 
force of the attack was against South London and its suburbs. Soo 
after dark successive waves of aircraft approached the London are 
but the heavy barrages put up prevented many of the bombers reaching 
their objectives. Two were shot down by gun-fire. Fires were started 
and 2 hospitals, many houses, and some small factories were hit. 4 
marked feature of the raid was the number of incendiary bombs, whic! 
were extinguished before they could develop into fires. 

Outside the London area enemy activity, though widespread, wa 
comparatively slight. Bombs were dropped in the north-western are 
and in a town in South Wales. Damage was done, but casualties wet? 
few. 

The Air Ministry bulletin in the evening stated that final report 
showed that in the raids on London of the night of Sept. 11 40 peop# 
were killed and 170 injured, while the attack during that day caus 
125 deaths, and some 250 other casualties. Attacks during the ©! 
were by single machines at various places in England, including sol 
towns in the south and one in the north-east, where an hotel and som 
houses were damaged. In one south-coast town there were some [2l 
casualties. As darkness fell the London area was again raided, a 
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bombs were dropped in north-west London and in the south-west. 
The raiders were met by an anti-aircraft barrage from hundreds of 
guns firing at them from all angles. 

Operations against Germany the previous day included attacks on 
the Potsdam and Anhalter stations and the Templehof aerodrome in 
Berlin, docks and shipyards at Hamburg, Bremen, and Wilhelmshaven, 
an oil plant at Monheim, an explosives factory at Frankfurt, goods 
yards at Hamm, Cologne, Coblenz, Mannheim, and Ehrang, the 
junction at Namur, and aerodromes at Stade, Borkum, Wangeroog, 
Norderney, Metalin, and Husum. 

Other bomber formations attacked an enemy convoy off Dunkirk 
the previous day, sinking a supply ship, and another convoy off Cape 
Gris Nez, setting a supply ship on fire and machine-gunning enemy 
E-boats. Barge concentrations, docks, and shipping at Ostend, Flush- 
ing, Calais, and Boulogne were also heavily bombed. From all the 
actions during the night and previous day 6 aircraft failed to return. 
The attack on Hamburg was kept up for 4 hours, and on Bremen for 
nearly 2 hours, and at both many large fires were started, and ex- 
plosions caused. 


September 13 

rhe Air Ministry evening bulletin stated that particulars of the raids 
the previous night showed that no extensive damage was done, but 
houses were damaged in 2 Midland towns and in one on the south coast, 
and in the London area the number of people killed and injured was not 
heavy. Early in the morning incendiary bombs were dropped in 
Northern Ireland, and small fires started, but there were no casualties. 
At midday bombs were dropped in London, 5 of them on and around 
Buckingham Palace, and in several districts in the south-east, consider- 
able damage being done in an Essex town. In several other places houses 
and cottages were hit. Later, enemy ‘planes, continuing the methods of 
sudden attack and retreat, dropped bombs in one district of Central 
London, in Eastbourne, in some places in Kent, and in one in Surrey. 
In London and Eastbourne casualties resulted. As darkness fell the 
6th consecutive all night raid on London began. 

Operations against Germany were continued throughout the previous 
day and off Le Havre shipping was attacked and a tanker and supply 
ship hit. In the night heavy attacks were pressed home at Emden and 
Flushing, on key distribution centres at Essen, Osnabriick, Hamm, 
Schwerte, Ehrang, Emmerich, and Brussels, the base at De Kooy, and 
the seaplane base at Norderney. All the machines returned safely. 
The German communiqué stated that British aircraft flew over 
Germany in the night, but did not succeed in reaching their targets. 
A few bombs fell on a residential quarter and on a village, causing little 
material damage. During armed reconnaissances over England 
industrial plants in London, Bexhill, Brighton, Banbury, and other 
places were bombed, and during the previous night harbour facilities 
in London and Liverpool were attacked, and fresh fires caused. On 
the night of Sept. 11 enemy naval forces attempted to shell Boulogne 


rey but were repulsed by the coastal batteries and caused no 
damage. 
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September 14 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that enemy attacks 
during the night were chiefly on London and on a town in South Wales 
Bombs were dropped on many parts of London, but most of the damage 
was caused in the eastern, southern, and south-western districts, 4 
good deal of damage was done and a number of fires started, but all were 
soon under control. One enemy ’plane was shot down by fighters. Ap 
evening bulletin stated that individual attacks were kept up throughout 
the morning in London, south-east England, and East Anglia. In , 
south coast town the town hall and a hospital were hit, but casualties 
there and elsewhere were very slight. In the afternoon another attack 
penetrated to London and bombs were dropped in south-west London, 
but little damage was done. Some south coast towns were bombed at 
random, but except at Brighton and Eastbourne damage was slight. 
At those two places some people were killed. At Ipswich a church was 
demolished. A town in north-west England was also attacked and 
severe damage done in and near industrial buildings. In the evening 
two more attacks were made on London, but reports of casualties were 
not yet received. Three enemy ’planes were destroyed in the night and 
8 during the day. Four British planes were lost, but 1 pilot was saved, 

Operations against Germany continued throughout the night, the 
heaviest attacks being on shipping and barges at Antwerp, Ostend, 
Dunkirk, Calais, and Boulogne, at all of which places extensive damage 
was observed and many fires started. During the previous day attacks 
were also made on barges in the river near Rotterdam and on a convoy 
of tankers off Zeebrugge, one of the vessels being blown up. Two 
British machines were lost. 


The German communiqué reported the continuation of day and night 
reprisals against London, starting many new fires, and other raids 
damaging airfields, industrial plants, and harbours in other parts of the 
country. The enemy made short incursions into Holland, Belgium, and 
France, dropping bombs without causing any noteworthy damage. 


September 15 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that intermittent attacks 
were made on London during the night, and bombs were also dropped 
on widely separated parts of England and Wales. Few of the enemy 
penetrated to the central area of London, and most of the bombs 
dropped in outlying districts, in two of which blocks of houses were hit 
Some damage was also done in the City. In the Midlands several houses 
were badly damaged in one town, and a few fatal casualties caused. 
Final figures of enemy machines destroyed the previous day showed 
the total to be 18, and 9 British fighters were lost, but the pilots of 6 
were saved. 

A later bulletin reported the arrival of large numbers of enemy 
‘planes off the coast near Dover in 2 waves. They were engaged by 
fighters, but 2 small formations got through to London, dropping bombs 
and hitting several large buildings, including Buckingham Palace. 
Later two smaller attacks were made on the Portland and Southampto 
areas. An evening report stated that 165 of the enemy were shot down 
and the final figures of their losses were 185 machines. Twenty-iv’ 
British fighters were lost, but the pilots of 12 were saved. 

; 
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Operations against Germany during the night included heavy and 
sustained attacks on shipping and stores at Antwerp, Ostend, Flushing, 
Dunkirk, Calais, and Boulogne, and on supply depots at Osnabriick, 
Mannheim, Aachen, Hamm, Krefeld, and Brussels. At Antwerp many 
explosions were caused and fires started in an attack lasting 24 hours. 
\ Polish squadron did much damage at Boulogne. Other places 
bombed were Westhofen junction, Ahaus, near the Dutch border, 
Ehrang, Julich, and Jette railway yards and sheds, barges on the 
canal near Zutphen, and the aerodromes at Deugne and De Kooy. 


September 16 

fhe Air Ministry announced in the morning that enemy attacks 
were continued in the night by small groups of bombers, mainly 
directed against the London area, where damage was done to houses and 
other buildings, including 3 hospitals. Bombs also fell in rural districts 
in the north-west and south-east of England and in Wales, and in one 
town in the south, where some damage was caused. Two enemy ’planes 
were shot down. An evening bulletin stated that casualties had been a 
little greater than on recent nights, but much less than in the first 
attacks on London. Outside London they were very few, but some 
were fatal. During the day there had been little activity, and a force 
crossing the Kent coast in the morning was turned back by gun fire. 
In the afternoon aircraft crossed the coast singly or in small groups, 
and a few bombs were dropped in various parts of the country. 

Operations against Germany during the night included attacks on 
the Templehof aerodrome and other military objectives in Berlin, on 
concentrations of war supplies, barges, and shipping at Hamburg, 
Wilhelmshaven, Antwerp, Flushing, Ostend, Dunkirk, Calais, Boulogne, 
and Le Havre, and on distribution centres and railway junctions at 
Hamm, Osnabriick, Soest, Krefeld, Hamburg, and Rheine. The 
heaviest attack was directed against Antwerp, where large fleets of 
barges and many ships had been accumulated. Many warehouses were 
set on fire, and large explosions caused. At Ostend a large vessel was 
set on fire and an enormous fire started. 

Other bomber forces attacked the gun positions at Cape Gris Nez, 
setting the surrounding woods on fire, and secured direct hits on an 
enemy cruiser off Terschelling, on a supply ship of some 7,000 tons off 
the German coast, and on an oil tanker in the Elbe estuary. The supply 
ship was left in a sinking condition. German convoys off the Dutch 
coast were also bombed, one vessel being sunk and others, including 
an E-boat, machine-gunned. All the machines returned safely. A 
short artillery duel took place across the Channel during the morning, 
and at Dover 11 people were injured. 

The German communiqué reported that during the night and the 
previous day reprisals were continued in London, and Bromley gas- 
works were hit. Oil dumps were set on fire, and direct hits scored on 
stations and industrial plants of military importance at Woolwich and 
elsewhere. Bombs were also dropped at Dover and Portland, where 
an oil store was set alight, and on aircraft factories in Southampton. 
Birmingham and Liverpool were bombed during the night and numer- 
ous fires caused. British attempts to raid Berlin were unsuccessful; 
some towns in West Germany bombs fell in residential quarters, 
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and in one place a school was set on fire and several houses destroyed. 
Two civilians were killed. In attacks on British convoys off the 
coast 2 merchant ships were sunk. 


2. Against Italy 


September 2 

The Air Ministry announced that during the night the Fiat aircraft 
factory at Turin and the magneto works at Sesto San Giovanni had 
been successfully bombed. The R.A.F. in Cairo reported a succession 
of raids on Assab the previous day, in which two hits were registered 
on a large jetty and another on a small one; also many hits on buildings 
and warehouses. 

The Italian communiqué stated that enemy ’planes flew over Sardinia 
in the night, dropping bombs at random and doing no damage. Three 
of the raiders were brought down. Others, coming as usual from 
Switzerland, penetrated into Piedmont and Lombardy, but were 
unable to reach their targets and dropped their bombs near a village 
without causing considerable damage. Two Italian ’planes failed to 
return. In an enemy attack on Tobruk a hospital was hit and one 
person killed, one enemy ‘plane being shot down. Also in an attack 
on the Harmil Isles, 80 miles from Massawa, an enemy ’plane was 
shot down, and another during a raid on Assab, which caused slight 
material damage. 


September 3 
The R.A.F. bombed the railway junction at San Pier d’Arena and 
the electric power station at Genoa. The R.A.F. in Cairo reported a 


raid on Assab the previous day, where a fire started the day before 
was still seen burning, and the dropping of bombs on jetties and 
stores. 

A Nairobi communiqué announced that the small garrison at Buna 
had been withdrawn unmolested on August 29. 

South African aircraft reconnoitring the Kenya frontier bombed 
and machine-gunned Italian troops and transport north of Buna. 
A raid was made on Malta the previous day, but no damage was done. 

The Italian communiqué reported repeated attacks on an enemy 
naval formation in the centre of the Mediterranean, and claimed to 
have hit and damaged an aircraft carrier, a battleship, a cruiser, and 
a destroyer, and to have shot down 4 aeroplanes. The naval base at 
Malta was at the same time being subjected to an intense bombing 
Three ’planes failed to return. An Italian rescue ‘plane, carrying thi 
prescribed Red Cross identification marks, was attacked and machine: 
gunned while searching for the ’planes which had fallen into the sea 
In East Africa enemy camps and motorized units were bombed « 
Gadavi, near the Atbara River. Enemy ’planes had flown over various 
localities in Northern Italy, but were only able to drop bombs ™ 
Genoa, where they killed 2 and wounded 15 civilians. Material damag' 
was slight, and 3 of the raiders were brought down in flames. 


September 4 
Both the British and Italian communiqués stated that there we 
nothing of importance to report. 
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September 5 

Cairo G.H.Q. reported the arrival in Palestine of a further con- 
tingent of Poles and Czechs. 

The R.A.F. in Cairo reported sustained air raids all the previous 
day on the chief aerodromes in Eastern Libya, including Tobruk, El 
Tmimi, Derna, Bomba, and El Gubbi. Bombs were seen to fall among 
aircraft at three of these, and at Derna a large fire was started. Aisha, 
in Italian East Africa, was also raided and direct hits were scored. The 
South African Air Force raided Javello aerodrome and destroyed 3 
Capronis, losing one machine itself. Aden was visited by enemy 
ircraft, but there was no damage. 

fhe Admiralty issued a communiqué giving particulars of the opera- 
tions in the Mediterranean during the previous 6 days. During these 
operations, which were entirely successful, opportunity was taken of 
sending strong reinforcements to the naval forces in the Eastern 
Mediterranean. The principal events were: On Aug. 31 the sub- 
marine Parthian obtained two hits with torpedoes on an enemy force 
of cruisers and destroyers in the Central Mediterranean. Air recon- 
naissance reported that the enemy main fleet was at sea some 150 miles 
from the British forces. Efforts were made to make contact, but the 
enemy turned away and was seen heading for Taranto at high speed. 
An enemy shadowing aircraft was shot down off Sardinia, and another 
in the Eastern Mediterranean. 

On Sept. 1 Fleet Air Arm machines attacked the aerodrome at 
Elma, in Sardinia, and afterwards, having no bombs left, machine- 
gunned the conning-tower of a submarine. 

On Sept. 2 they bombed the aerodrome at Cagliari, Sardinia. 
The naval force from the Eastern Mediterranean was attacked by enemy 
aircraft south-west of Malta, in an engagement in which the Italians 
‘laimed that a battleship, a cruiser, and a destroyer had been hit and 
damaged. Actually there were no casualties or damage in any of the 
British ships, while 5 enemy aircraft were destroyed and 4 others chased 
almost to Sicily and probably damaged. These aircraft were German 
dive-bombers. 

The eastern force then proceeded to the eastward in the hope of 
finding enemy forces in the vicinity of the Dodecanese, and on Sept. 
4 the aerodromes at Maritza and Calato were attacked by the Fleet 
Air Arm. At the first two hangars were hit and petrol dumps, work- 
shops, and barracks set on fire, and at the second a number of machines 
on the ground were destroyed and fires started. In these actions 8 
enemy aircraft were shot down and 6 damaged, apart from those destroyed 
on the ground. Four British machines were lost. 

Meanwhile naval forces shelled the aerodrome at Makri Yalo, 
Rhodes, and the harbour at Pegadio, in Scarpento Island. At the 
aerodrome all the surrounding buildings were damaged. Five enemy 
motor torpedo boats came from the harbour and three which tried to 
attack the British warships were intercepted. Two were sunk and a 
third damaged; the other two retired. Of enemy aircraft which after- 
wards tried to bomb the British warships 2 were shot down and at least 
3 others damaged. 

_ The Italian communiqué contained an account of naval operations 
in the Aegean Sea according to which British warships escorting a large 
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convoy had attempted an attack on Italian bases the previous day. 
Two air formations attacked Dadurra and Mariza airfields, hitting 2 
‘planes on the ground, and a naval formation shelled Scarpanto, 
causing slight damage to buildings and a few civilian casualties. The 
attack was repelled by the prompt intervention of fighter ‘planes and 
anti-aircraft guns, which brought down 7 enemy machines, the crews 
of 3 being taken prisoner. Italian forces then launched a counter. 
attack, five mass attacks being carried out against the convoy. Four 
enemy vessels were seriously damaged and 5 aircraft shot down. Two 
Italian ‘planes failed to return. At the same time motor torpedo-boats 
successfully attacked the enemy warships in the channel of Cabo; one 
failed to return. In Northern Africa enemy air raids caused only slight 
damage, and 4 of the raiders were shot down. All the Italian machines 
returned safely. In the Red Sea bomber aircraft seriously damaged an 
enemy vessel. 


September 6 

The R.A.F. carried out another attack on Turin, causing many fires 
and explosions at the Fiat works; all the machines returned safely. 

The Italian communiqué reported two raids on Malta the previous 
day, in the second of which Delimara fort was partially destroyed and 
an oil dump set on fire. In the Eastern Mediterranean aircraft again 
overtook the convoy which had been so effectively bombed the day 
before, and seriously damaged one vessel. Another cargo ship was 
seen lying on its side in a bay. In Egypt oil dumps at Suez were 
bombed, and motorized units were surprised near Sollum. In the Red 
Sea a convoy was bombed and 2 ships damaged, and other vessels 
were bombed in Aden harbour. In the Upper Sudan 2 troop camps 


were successfully raided. The enemy again bombed Assab, causing 
four deaths. Enemy ’planes also raided Turin, damaging private 
houses in the populous quarter of San Paolo and setting some railway 
cars on fire in a siding. 


September 7 

G.H.Q. Cairo reported three raids on Matruh the previous day, 
causing some casualties; also a raid on Haifa, where the enemy were 
driven off before they could drop their bombs effectively. No damage 
or casualties. R.A.F. machines bombed the Jibuti-Addis-Ababa rail- 
way, and secured four hits on a bridge at Awash. They also attacked 
Hargeisa in British Somaliland, and Harmil Island, Eritrea, where 
military buildings were damaged. All the machines returned safely. 
Two enemy bombers which raided Aden were damaged, and later a 
Savoia was destroyed by a direct hit at Berbera. A dive bombing attack 
on Malta on Sept. 5 caused no casualties. 

The Italian communiqué claimed that at Haifa the petrol dumps wert 
bombed and vast fires seen to break out. In Egypt the railway irom 
Alexandria to Matruh was bombed, two enemy machines destroyed, 
and three others probably brought down. In the Red Sea an enem) 
tanker was sunk, and an enemy convoy was bombed by the air force 
and two steamers and a cruiser badly damaged. 


September 8 
G.H.Q. in Cairo reported a raid on Port Sudan the previous evening 
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| causing only one casualty. Malta was also raided by a strong formation 


of enemy aircraft, one of which was shot down. Slight damage was 
done to naval property. A few bombs were dropped on Alexandria, 
causing 9 casualties. 

The Italian communiqué claimed the sinking of a patrol ship in the 
approaches to the Straits of Gibraltar, and stated that a raid on Malta 
had ‘‘caused great destruction and huge fires’. The British fighters 
were repulsed by the Italian bombers and were in turn engaged by the 
Italian fighters. Two British ’planes were shot down, and a third pro- 
bably destroyed. All the Italian machines returned to their bases. Air- 

raft attacked a convoy in the Red Sea and heavily damaged a ship, 
which was abandoned by its crew. Other aircraft bombed Aden and 
shot downanenemy ’plane. A British raid on Buna wounded one native 
soldier. 

September 9 

The Admiralty announced that the submarine Osiris had sunk an 
Italian supply ship of some 3,000 tons, and the Rorgual had sunk two 
supply ships which were escorted by a destroyer. 

G.H.Q. in Cairo reported a raid on Matruh the previous day, with 
some damage and casualties. Enemy aircraft raided Port Sudan, but 
caused little damage and only one fatal casualty. On the Kenya front 
a patrol entered Abyssinia as far as Gorai (some 80 miles east of Lake 
Rudolf) where it inflicted casualties on a strong force of Banda without 
loss to itself. 

The Italian communiqué reported raids on Haifa and Alexandria, and 
claimed that at Haifa the oil refinery was heavily hit and large fires 
started. In the Sudan Bomba was raided; also the railway station and 


oil dumps of Port Sudan. Enemy ’planes bombed Mogadishu, Massawa, 
and Berbera, causing only slight damage and no casualties. An enemy 
plane raiding Moggio airfield was shot down. 


September 10 

The R.A.F. in Cairo stated that a successful attack was made on 
aerodromes in a Libyan harbour the previous day, and that 2 enemy 
machines were destroyed on the ground at Derna. In the El Gazala, 
Bomba, and El Tmimi areas bombs fell among aircraft, and at Tobruk, 
El Gubbi, and El Adem many explosions were caused. All the aircraft 
returned safely. Sidi Barrani was raided the previous day, but there 
were no casualties. In Palestine a raid was made on Tel Aviv, and 
bombs dropped far from any possible military objectives. Several 
houses were destroyed and 119 civilians killed and 151 wounded. 

The R.A.F. also reported a raid on Massawa on Sept. 8, where 2 


| fires were started, and another on Mogadishu by the South African Air 


Force, when a fire was started among a large park of lorries. A Caproni 
bomber and a fighter were destroyed. 

The Italian communiqué stated that the air force had submitted to 
violent attacks the port of Jaffa, where vast fires were started, and the 
railway from Alexandria to Matruh. They had also raided Port Sudan 
aerodrome and destroyed several ’planes on the ground as well as one 
British fighter which attempted to intervene. 

Enemy raids on places in Cyrenaica caused one death, and the 
material damage was insignificant. Raids were also attempted on 
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Massawa, Asmara, and Dessie, but the bombs fell mostly in open fields, 
and there were only 5 casualties. 


September 11 

G.H.Q. in Cairo reported a raid on Matruh the previous day, causing 
slight damage, but no casualties. In Kenya a patrol had a successfu! 
encounter with native levies at El Katula. In the Sudan Khartoum 
was raided, with no damage or casualties. The R.A.F. in Cairo reported 
attacks on aerodromes at Derna, El Gazala, Bomba, and El Tmimi 
the previous day, when aircraft on the ground were hit, and attacks on 
Tobruk, El Gubbi, and Al Adem in which explosions were caused. |) 
the aircraft returned safely. 

In Abyssinia Dessie was bombed and military buildings destroyed, 
and in Eritrea at Assab explosions and a fire were caused and at Mas- 
sawa and Asmara the aerodromes were hit. 

The Italian communiqué reported repeated air attacks on Sollum 
Sidi Barrani, and Matruh, where considerable damage was observed 
Two British fighters were brought down, and 2 more probably shot 
down; 2 Italian ’planes were missing. Enemy raids on Tobruk, Bardia, 
and Derna caused considerable damage to non-military objectives, and 
13 people were killed. One enemy ’plane was destroyed. In East 
Africa Kassala was bombed, and 3 people killed. A British ’plane was 
shot down. 


September 12 
G.H.Q. in Cairo reported that Matruh had been bombed the previous 
day, but there was only one casualty. In Kenya patrols had engaged 
the enemy on a 200-mile front between Wal Quaris and Turbi, and 


inflicted losses. In the Sudan on Sept. 10 enemy defences on the west 
bank of the Gash were effectively shelled. 


September 13 

G.H.Q. in Cairo stated that “the thickening up of the enemys 
defences west of the frontier of Egypt is continuing. Beyond the 
usual raid on Matruh air activity was slight’. On the other fronts 
there were no operations to report. 

A Nairobi communiqué stated that a British detachment had twice, 
in 2 days, carried out a surprise attack on the post of Wal Gari, between 
Wajir and the Somaliland boundary, inflicting casualties and capturing 
prisoners. 

The Italian communiqué claimed the sinking in the Atlantic by 
submarine of a large tanker and a loaded cargo boat. In North Africa 
enemy positions were bombed day and night, especially on the Egyptian 
coast, and an oil depot was set on fire. In East Africa a camp ané 
barracks at Abid, in the Sudan, were bombed, and a column of 2! 
lorries near E] Chaturo, in Kenya. Enemy raids were made on Massawa 
Assab, Asmara, and Gura, and on the airports of Odumma and Chachi 
manna, in Abyssinia. One raider was shot down. 


September 14 
It was announced in Cairo that the Italians had occupied Sollum 0 
the previous day, with the Customs post at Musaid. 
A Nairobi communiqué reported that the South African Air Forct 
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had attacked aerodromes at Sciascamanna and Jimma, in Abyssinia, 
and hit aircraft and buildings, destroying several machines on the 
cround. One machine failed to return. 

' Malta was raided in the evening, but the damage reported was 
slight. 

The R.A.F. in Cairo reported a series of raids on Eastern Libya, 
causing a large fire at Bomba, and fires among motor transport near 
Sidi Omar. All the aircraft returned safely. Somaliland and Eritrea 
were also raided the previous day, and direct hits secured at Berbera 
and Assab, while the aerodromes at Gura, Massawa, and Asmara were 
hit and buildings set on fire. 

The Italian communiqué reported successful air attacks on a convoy 
in the Eastern Mediterranean. In East Africa enemy camps north 
of Gallabat were bombed. Two enemy ‘planes were shot down in 
flames during an air attack on Kassala. 


September 15 

A Nairobi communiqué reported further raids by the South African 
Air Force on aerodromes in Abyssinia on Sept. 12, in which several 
enemy machines were believed to have been destroyed and others 
damaged. One machine failed to return. 

The Italian communiqué stated that advanced units crossed the Egyp- 
tian frontier and engaged the enemy in lively combat. Aircraft gave 
support, attacking the enemy from a low altitude. Two British planes 
were shot down. Malta was raided, and direct hits scored on the arsenal 
and the sea-plane base. The British carried out some raids in Northern 
Africa, dropping incendiary bombs on Bomba without results. They 
also raided the entire sector between Asmara and Adi Ugri, killing one 
native and slightly damaging a plantation. 


September 16 

G.H.Q. in Cairo reported that though the main enemy forces ap- 
peared to be consolidating their position round Sollum, strong elements 
of armoured fighting vehicles were now in contact with the British 
advanced troops about Bug-Bug. Throughout the previous day the 
R.A.F. and mobile guns successfully harried them. 

The Italian communiqué reported that their advance troops were 
pushing on beyond Sollum. In the Eastern Mediterranean an enemy 
submarine was sunk by motor torpedo boats, and an enemy* cruiser 
squarely hit by a bomb from an air formation. A raid on the Halfar 
airport at Malta caused fires and a large explosion. The enemy fighter 
‘planes refused combat with the Italian escort fighters, and one was shot 
down. In East Africa enemy sheds in the zone of Eozregienne, in the 
Sudan were bombed. Enemy raids on Assab, Massawa, Debarca, 
Asmara, and Gura caused altogther 4 wounded and slight damage. 





CHRONOLOGY 


AUSTRALIA 

Sept. 3—The Prime Minister sent a message to Mr. Churchill declaring 
that they looked back with pride and forward with determination, and 
that ‘‘the Mother Country may be assured that in every part of the 
Empire, and in no part more than in Australia, there is a resolution to 
do all, bear all, and spend all for the success of our most holy cause. 
We thank you and we are with you”’. 

Sept. 4.—Mr. Menzies announced that 7 shipyards were building 
50 patrol craft to the Navy Board’s design, and that they would all be 
manned by Australians. 

Sept. 6.—Describing the transfer to Britain of the U.S. destroyers as 
“more than a swap” Mr. Menzies told the Commonwealth Club that it 
might be the turning point in the war, and would mean the ultimate 
defeat of the enemy. It would have its effect on hesitating neutrals as 
well as on Germany. 

Sept. 13.—The Lord Mayor of Melbourne cabled £A50,000 to th 
High Commissioner in London for the fund for the relief of air raid 
distress. The Lord Mayor of Brisbane cabled £A20,000, and it was 
stated that the Victorian fund totalled £A95,000. 


BELGIUM 

Sept. 3—The Minister for the Colonies, speaking in London, defined 
the position of the Government, pointing out that they had concluded 
no armistice with Germany. The King had been made a prisoner with 
his soldiers when they surrendered on May 28, and still conducted 


himself in every way as a prisoner, without intervening in any way in 
the political direction of his country. 

It was by virtue of regular decisions of the Cabinet that he and the 
Minister of Finance were in England, ‘‘thus providing a tangible proof 
of the will of Belgium to continue the common struggle, and to ensure 
the legal management of our country’s vital interests. We are therefore 
continuing the struggle in the name of Belgium in a constitutional and 
legal manner’’. 

Speaking of the effective resistance of England he said that, for the 
first time the forecasts of the German invader were not being fulfilled. 
“It is the first step towards the liberation of Belgium, which England, 
who throughout history has always kept her word, still guarantees 
to us.” 

Sept. 5.—The German authorities announced the arrest of several 
Belgians who had cut military cables, and threatened reprisals for that 
and other acts of sabotage. (Fires had broken out in the petrol installa- 
tions at Hoboken, at a rubber factory in Brussels, and in hayfields near 
Liége.) 


BRAZIL 


Sept. 10.—The Foreign Office spokesman, referring to the offer bj 
the U.S. Government of the use of bases leased from Great Britain, 
said ‘‘Brazil is always ready to co-operate in any plan for the defence 0! 
the Continent. Such a plan naturally foresees full reciprocity.”’ 
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BULGARIA 

Sept. 7—The Prime Minister announced in a broadcast that an 
agreement had been signed at Craiova providing for the cession of the 
Southern Dobruja, which would be entered by the authorities on 
Sept. 15. The Bulgarian military authorities would occupy it between 
Sept. 20 and 30. 

An exchange of populations was to be carried out within 3 months. 
Bulgaria would pay 450 million leva for lamd improvements effected by 
Rumania, and Rumania would pay for any requisitions made on the 
Bulgarian population of the area. 

Sept. 8.—A group of 300 Right-wing students cheered outside the 
German, Italian, and Hungarian Legations. 

A 3-day holiday was proclaimed to celebrate the return of the 
Dobruja, and the King saluted from the Palace balcony a very large 
demonstration of the people, including many peasants. 


BURMA 

Sept. 7—A motion of no confidence in the Government was passed 
in the House of Representatives by 81 votes to 32. The Prime Minister 
accordingly resigned. 

Sept. 9.—U. Saw formed a Ministry, with U. Ba Thi as Minister of 
Finance; U. Aye, Home Affairs; U. Ba Than, Commerce and Industry; 
Thairawaddy Mg. Maung, Public Works and Health; Saw Po Tha, 
Justice; and Sir Paw Tun, Lands and Revenue. 


CANADA 

Sept. 3.—The Prime Minister said of the agreement with the U.S.A. 
that ‘‘the facts eloquently speak for themselves of Anglo-American 
friendship’. 

Sept. 6.—The Minister of Naval Affairs announced that the first of 
the U.S. destroyers had reached a Canadian port; also that some 
11,500 Canadian troops had just landed in Great Britain. Unofficial 
estimates gave the total number there as over 46,000, all of whom had 
crossed without loss. 

Sept. 9—The U.S. destroyers were formally taken over by British 
naval details. 

Subscriptions opened for the new War Loan, a 12-year three per cent 
issue, offered to the public at $98.25, which meant an interest yield of 
3.125 per cent. Cash subscriptions were limited to $300 million (£66 
million) but holders of the issue of 44 per cent bonds which matured on 
Sept. 1 were invited to convert them into the new issue on the basis of 
receiving $100.25 for each old bond. 

Sept. 14.—The Governor-General signed an Order in Council calling 
up the first class of men, aged 21, for 30 days’ military training. They 
numbered some 40,000. 


CHINA 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 
Sept. 4.—Reports were current in Chungking that the Government 
had concluded an agreement with the Government of Indo-China for 


> furnishing of aid by China in the event of Japan invading the 
colony. 
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Sept. 8.—It was authoritatively stated in Chungking that the French 
report that Chinese troops had crossed the Indo-China frontier and 
fought French troops was entirely false. 


SINO-JAPANESE WAR 


NORTH CHINA 
Sept. 2.—The Peking-Tientsin line was blown up near Langfang. 


SHANGHAI AND THE YANGTZE VALLEY 
Sept. 14.—Japanese official reports claimed that in an action over 
Chungking 27 Chinese fighters were shot down, and that this destroyed 
the last vestiges of the Chinese Air Force. 


SouTH CHINA 


Sept. 5.—Chinese guerrillas entered Canton and claimed to have killed 
many Japanese and set barracks on fire. In the Chungshan district 
near Macao, heavy firing was reported and the Japanese shelled Lappa, 
where the ‘“‘puppet” administrator was stated to have rebelled. 


FOREIGN INTERESTS 
Sept. 5.—Japanese troops occupied the sector of Shanghai formerly 
held by British troops. 


CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 
Sept. 9.—Reports were current that during the previous few days 
some 150 people had been arrested in Prague and 500 in the provinces, 


mostly former adherents of President Benes’s policy and members of the 
Socialist Parties. Some were charged with hiding arms and distributing 
anti-German leaflets. 


DENMARK 

Sept. 15.—According to Swedish reports the Danish and German 
authorities in Copenhagen had decided to reduce the pigs and poultry 
by half owing to the difficulty of obtaining foodstuffs. It was estimated 
that 1,500,000 pigs, 200,000 heifers, 150,000 milch cows, and 7 million 
hens would be slaughtered, and that nearly all the meat would go to 
Germany. 


EGYPT 

Sept. 8.—It was announced that large reinforcements for the British 
Armies in the Middle East had arrived at Egyptian ports, after a 
voyage in which no attempt was made by the enemy to interfere with 
them. 

Sept. 10.—It was announced that further large contingents of 
Australian troops had arrived. 


EIRE 
Sept. 4.—It was announced in Dublin that regional commissioners 
were to be appointed to act in the event of the country being invaded. 
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FRANCE 

Sept. 3.—Support of Oceania for General de Gaulle. (See French 
Oceania.) 

Marshal Pétain, in a broadcast, said the first duty of Frenchmen was 
obedience; the second was to help the Government in its task, to aid it 
freely, withholding nothing. It was his wish, he said, that the first 
message addressed to the populations overseas, their Governments, 
governors, settlers, French citizens and nationals, and those under 
French protection should be a message from the Head of the State. 

“It is a message of truth and confidence’, he declared. “France lost in 
the war three-fifths of her territory through occupation. She is prepar- 
ing to go through a difficult winter and must face the hardest tasks. 
But her unity—forged by 1,000 years of effort and sacrifices—remains 
unimpaired. It cannot be questioned. No attempt, from whatever 
quarter it may come, whatever ideal it may represent, can prevail 
against it.” 

It was announced in Vichy that General Nogués, the Resident- 
General, had telegraphed reaffirming the complete loyalty of Morocco. 

Sept. 4—It was announced that the Government had broken off 
diplomatic relations with the Netherlands. 

Sept. 5.—Marshal Pétain reorganized the Cabinet, with M. Laval, 
Deputy Premier, and Minister of Information; M. Baudouin, Foreign 
Minister; M. Alibert, Justice; M. Belin, Labour and Industrial Pro- 
duction; M. Bouthellier, Finance; General Huntziger, War; M. 
Peyrouton, the Interior; and Admiral Darlan, Marine. 

It was learnt that General Weygand had been sent to Africa as 
Delegate-General to co-ordinate the policies of the administrations in 
French Africa. 

The H.Q. of the Free French Forces in London issued a communiqué 
announcing that all measures had been taken to assure the defence of the 
Colonies which adhered to the Free French Army, and recalling the 
promise made by Mr. Churchill at the end of August of British support 
in safeguarding maritime communications. 

The Head of the Free French Naval and Air Forces, Admiral Muselier, 
in an Order of the Day, said volunteers were rallying to his command, 
and in a short time the Navy would be able to close its ranks in 
England, having reached the effective strength aimed at. 

Hitler had threatened not to recognize as belligerents ships of the 
Free French Navy, and “‘has let us know in a broadcast that these ships 
would be the object of special attention.” The next day we replied: “Our 
ships shot down some enemy bombers. It is the same every day. The 
Admiral’s flagship alone has officially accounted for 4 aircraft. ... At 
every attack it has been the same, without our having lost a single man, 
at sea, on land, or in the air.”’ 

Sept. 6.—The Riom Court issued warrants for the arrest of M. Cot 
and M. Guy La Chambre, the former Air Ministers. The broadcaster at 
Vichy declared that M. Cot had given the Air Force inferior machines 
and had believed that the U.S.A. would send the needed aircraft and 
that France only had to provide the pilots. He went on, ‘During the 
war, however, we only lost 600 pilots, which, according to the state- 
ments of the French Government, represented only 26 per cent of our 
crews. The Government thus admitted that France had only about 
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2,000 pilots at the outbreak of war. As for M. La Chambre his negli- 
gence is proved by a few figures. We had only 46 bombing aeroplanes 
and of these only 10 were faster than the Germans. And we had only 
500 fighters... .”’ j 

Sept. 8.—Reports were current that General Gamelin, M. Daladier, 
and M. Reynaud had been arrested. 

Among recent decrees issued by the Government was one providing 
for the confiscation of uncultivated land and its redistribution to those 
who would undertake to till it, and another providing for the establish- 
ment of youth camps where training would be given on totalitarian 
lines. The Masonic Lodges were dissolved, and the practice of medicine 
was forbidden to non-Frenchmen. 

Reports from German sources stated that M. Mandel had been 
arrested in Morocco. 

The town of Royan, near Bordeaux, was fined 3 million francs by 
the Germans owing to a German sailor having been killed by an un- 
identified person. 

General de Gaulle, broadcasting from London on the Riom trials, 
said that the way in which matters had been deliberately engineered 
had vitiated the verdict in advance and side-tracked justice. The task 
of Vichy, acting under Hitler’s horse-whip and Mussolini’s lash, was 
to convince people that France was wrong to enter the war, and that 
the people who made her do so were the ones to be punished. Although 
in the whole world not a single person seriously doubted that those 
responsible for the war were the two dictators, a monstrous trial had 
been started in France against Frenchmen. This was a truly magnificent 
achievement—for the enemy. It also suited those who capitulated. 
Once they could make people believe that it was criminal lunacy for 
France to enter the war they were able to justify their conduct by alleg- 
ing that they had put an end to the lunacy. The appalling argument 
that by delivering France over they saved her might perhaps win some 
credence. 

One day there would be a real trial of the guilty parties, and many 
of the prosecutors of to-day might then be in the dock. 

Sept. 10.—Reports froin American sources stated that the German 
authorities had demanded that the Vichy Government should hand 
over to them 58 per cent of the food and raw materials in unoccupied 
territory and also any such products which France might be able to 
import. 

Arrival of the new Ambassador to America and statement to the 
press. (See U.S.A.) 

Reports from American sources stated that some 800,000 of the 
1,800,000 prisoners of war held by the Germans were suffering from 
dysentery. American aid was being asked, and the authorities in Paris 
had been seeking information about the drugs for its treatment avail- 
able in unoccupied France. 

Many prisoners were reported to have been transported to Germany 
to work on farms. 

Sept. 12.—M. Mandel, who had been arrested in Morocco, arrived at 
a chateau near Riom, where he was imprisoned without being allowed 
to communicate with M. Daladier and the other Ministers. 

The Vichy Government denied that the Germans had requisitioned 
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5,000 out of 7,000 sheep landed at Marseilles from North Africa, and 
declared that only in the occupied area did the German Army requisition 
supplies, and these were for the troops of occupation. 

American reports stated that the Ministry of Finance had issued a 
report showing that the occupation would cost 400 million francs a day. 
The Bank of France was obliged to take up at 20 francs a mark all 
“special marks’’ which Germans spent in France, and, in addition, 
France had to pay for the upkeep of nearly 200,000 prisoners. 

Sept. 13.—A report from American sources stated that the Govern- 
ment had just rejected two demands, from Germany and Italy respect- 
ively. The first was for the surrender of 60 per cent of the livestock and 
much of the industrial equipment of unoccupied France, and the second, 
for the demobilization of all the troops in North Africa. 

It was learned that the cruisers Georges Leygues, Gloire, and Montcalm 
and the destroyers Le Malin, Le Fantastique, and L’ Audacieux had left 
Toulon on Sept. 10 and passed through the Straits of Gibraltar. 

Sept. 14.—The Government announced that the 6 warships had gone 
to Dakar. 

Sept. 15.—The Official Gazette, stating that Germany’s bill for the 
upkeep of the Army of occupation was 20 million Reichsmarks a day 
(which had to be paid as from June 25), announced that the opening of a 
special account had been authorized, and a convention with the Bank 
of France concluded by which the Bank would advance to the State 
50,000 million francs for the purpose. 

Sept. 16.—A decree was published concerning the reconstitution of 
the Council of State, eliminating members who had belonged to the 
Front Populaire. 


FRENCH INDIA 
Sept. 9.—The Governor of Pondicherry announced that the Colonial 
Government of French India had rallied to General de Gaulle. 


FRENCH OCEANIA 

Sept. 3.—It was learnt that the Governor had been deposed and the 
duties of administration assumed by a Provisional Government of 3 
Privy Councillors. A plebiscite was held in Tahiti, Moorea, and Pau- 
moto Islands, and 5,364 votes were given for General de Gaulle and 
only 18 for the Pétain Government. 


FRENCH SOMALILAND 


_Sept. 12.—Reports reaching Aden stated that the population both 
civil and military, of Jibuti, were opposed to the Vichy Government 


| and anxious to join General de Gaulle, but without means to do so or to 


learn anything of what was happening in England or elsewhere. All 
wireless sets had been confiscated, and the Administration gave out 


» only the Vichy communiqués. 


The Italian Military Commission, which arrived on Aug. 31, was as 
much as possible boycotted by the inhabitants, and when they asked 
to inspect the frontier fortifications were told they could do so at their 
own risk. 

The new Civil Governor, a Vichy nominee named Nouillatas, had 
arrived on Sept. 2 from Indo-China. 
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GERMANY 

Sept. 4.—Hitler’s speech opening the 8th winter help campaign. 
(See Special Summary.) 

Sept. 8.—Géring broadcast an address from Northern France in 
which he said: ‘‘Now is the historic hour when for the first time the 
German Air Force has struck at the heart of the enemy. After all the 
British provocatory attacks on Berlin the Fiihrer decided to order 
reprisal blows against London. I personally assumed command of 
these victorious German airmen, who, for the first time have attacked 
London in broad daylight, accompanied by brave fighter comrades. 
They will continue to carry their orders to full execution.” 

Sept. 9—A special announcement following the reading of the war 
communiqué reporting the night air attacks on London declared that 
“Britain is now about to move the tear glands of the whole world, 
and is trying above all, to excite pity in the United States. But we 
must establish the point that the German air attacks constitute our 
long-merited revenge for the aerial crimes committed by Britis) 
flyers. Numerous German towns and recently Berlin in particular 
have been bombed by the British pirate flyers, who deliberately aimed 
at the residential quarters of Berlin. In his last speech the Fiihrer said 
that he had been following the British raids patiently for 3 months, 
and would now order retaliation. Britain’s answer was more R.A. 
raids on Germany.” 

A semi-official commentary on the raids on London declared that 
‘“‘we establish that the raids are a well-deserved reprisal for Britain's 
crimes against the German civilian population. Civilians in countless 
German towns and latterly in Berlin have been the target of wilful 
attack. Now the German Air Arm has resorted to reprisal for the 
first time and has shown its ability to raze British towns to the ground 
as soon as the order is given. But even now London does not under- 
stand. On Sunday night 30 houses were destroyed in Hamburg... 
in the residential part of the town. England thus continues its criminal 
career. Its motto is: ‘The German race must be exterminated and all 
who believe in Hitler must be sent to hell.’ We know that Churchill 
would put this motto into practice if he could... .” 

Sept. 10.—Reported German demand for 58 per cent of the food and 
raw materials of unoccupied France. (See France.) 

Reports were current that the Lord Mayor of Warsaw had been 
executed at Dachau. 

The broadcast bulletin stated that the London raids were a reprisal 
for British acts of air piracy, and London’s anti-aircraft defences were 
“practically non-existent. The aim of the batteries is poor, and hardly 
any fighters are in evidence’. A semi-official statement, after pointing 
out the significance of the fact that Géring was conducting the opera- 
tions, said “Experts point out that Britain’s defence is obviously 
weakening, there being a tendency on the part of the British pilots to 
avoid contact with the enemy if possible’. 

The News Agency denied reports of the sinking of a troopship named 
Marion off the Skaw, stating that no such vessel existed. The navy 
supply ship Pioneer had, however, been wrecked in the Kattegat ané 
had been abandoned by the crew with ‘‘numerically insignificant losses. 

The Vélkischer Beobachter stated that it was a mistake to call the 
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action now going on the “battle of Great Britain’, adding, ‘“Germany 
modestly regards this merely as the battle of London, from which the 
battle of Britain will develop’. 

The Hamburger Fremdenblatt issued a warning that if the R.A.F. raids 
on Germany continued the West End of London might be attacked, and 
that ultimately the whole of the capital would suffer the same fate as 
Warsaw. 

The D.A.Z. said, “It is quite beside the point for the English, after 
having sneered at all offers made by Germany, now to raise the cry 
that Germany is violating humanitarian principles.” 

The official Nazi paper at Stuttgart argued that London was a fortified 
city. 

The wireless bulletins stated that the raids on London were a reprisal 
for the British acts of air piracy. London’s anti-aircraft defences were 
“practically non-existent. The aim of the anti-aircraft batteries is 
poor, and hardly any fighters are in evidence”’. 

Sept. 11.—The Dztplomatische-politische Korrespondenz declared that 
the raids on London were likely to bring to their senses the people who 
were unscrupulous enough to insist on fighting out the decisive round 
of the war between Britain and Germany. ‘These people’, it said, 
“embarked on a war which has now taken a turn quite different from the 
one they had imagined. The warmongers had relied on the help of 
foreign mercenaries until such time as they could exert the full pressure 
of the British Navy. Their whole war machinery was directed to the 
aim of hitting the German people. In spite of the many sanctimonious 
statements made at the outbreak of the war England has preferred the 
cheap laurels of cowardly attacks on the civil population to the more 
hazardous ones of meeting the German forces in the field.”’ 

British propaganda was trying to place on Germany the blame for 
losses among the civil population, though she had done everything in 
her power to involve the masses in the war. ““Germany’s chivalrous 
attitude is diametrically different from the cowardly methods to which 
Britain has resorted.”’ 

The News Agency announced that during the raid on Berlin the 
previous night an incendiary bomb dropped 10 ft. from Dr. Goebbels’s 
house. It also declared that non-military objectives in Berlin had again 
been bombed, many bombs dropping in the western residential area—in 
fact, just missing the U.S. Embassy. Fires and explosions damaged 
offices, hotels, and public and private buildings, and a number of works 
of art and quantities of fine furniture were damaged. One bomb fell in 
the Brandenburger Tor, and others on the Reichstag, the house of the 
Society of German Engineers, the Academy of Arts, and the Hedwigs 
Hospital, in the most densely populated part of Berlin. 

The whole character of the attack and the objects struck showed very 
clearly that the pilots had received orders to bomb Berlin ruthlessly and 
without any regard for military targets. No military or militarily impor- 
tant objectives were either singled out or hit. The assassin Churchill 
had given the order to avoid all targets of military importance and to 
destroy as many monuments as possible. 

Semi-official spokesmen in Berlin stated that 10,000 ’plane-loads of 
bombs were going to the London area within the next few days, and 
that 2,500 planes, rotating daily between London and supply bases in 
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France, would be sent on their missions, beginning that day, and would 
make 4 return trips between London and France before re-entering 
their home airports. 

A Nazi spokesman remarked, ‘‘I wouldn't give a farthing for the 
Houses of Parliament now that our Reichstag has been bombed.” 

Sept. 14.—Dr. Ley, head of the Labour Front, told the press that after 
the war Hitler would abolish compulsory military and labour service as 
part of a 10 year programme for improving the position of the German 
worker. There would be drastic reductions of working hours, and 
salaries would be divided into equal parts known as free and tied, the 
free half to be used as the worker liked, and the tied as the Government 
liked. 

Officials in Berlin told the foreign press that the bombs which fell on 
Buckingham Palace were aimed at oil and petrol tanks nearby. They 
also declared that London now had the choice of sharing the fate of 
Warsaw or of Paris. It had the chance to save itself and ward off the 
destiny of the German Air Force, which would ruthlessly continue its 
attacks. ‘If the British Government thinks it can avert further attacks 
by attacking us it is mistaken. The German Air Force can continue to 
give an answer. The British have challenged the German nation for 
months, and have bombed civilians. It is not a question of whether a 
German life is worth 10 or 100 British lives, but it is a question of 
criminal unpreparedness to defend its own population.” | 

The News Agency declared that about 2,000 tons of bombs had been 
dropped on London since the reprisal started. At a conservative estim- 
ate 24 big docks had been completely burned to the ground, and 
“despite all denials, foodstuffs are running short”’. 

Sept. 15.—A semi-official commentary on the air activities of the 
week just past stated that they were characterized by ‘“‘terrific’’ attacks 
on docks and industrial plant in London. The reason why this region 
had been spared hitherto was that many of the works and factories 
were ‘‘situated within the metropolitan area, so that any attack on them 
must inevitably affect the houses of the civil population’’. As, however, 
despite repeated warnings, British air attacks on the German civilian 
population had not ceased it was decided to abandon the ‘generous’ 
attitude hitherto adopted. All neutral reports agreed that the effects of 
the mass attacks were “‘indescribable’’. 

The News Agency reported that a cordon of police patrols had been 
drawn round London, and thousands of police were patrolling the out- 
skirts to prevent a mass flight. Only lorries with coal and food were 
allowed to enter or leave. Anyone who wished to buy a ticket at one of 
the few stations from which trains were running had to “show a permit 
from the City Council”. 

It also stated that cocaine poisoning was ‘spreading rapidly in London ’. 

Orders were issued forbidding the public from visiting places where 
bombs had been dropped, “‘because this is superfluous, as everything 
is described in the next day’s newspapers’’. Foreign correspondents in 
Berlin were told that all officially conducted tours to places hit in raids 
had ceased, and that anyone who attempted to inspect damage with- 
out permission or unaccompanied would be expelled from the country, 
as would anyone who sent reports which were inaccurate or differed 
substantially from official accounts. 
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Sept. 16.—Government spokesmen in Berlin stated that Gdéring 
had piloted a bomber over London on the previous evening, and had 
told a member of his staff that he was glad he had made his Air Force 
such a proud weapon; it would be the sharpest sword in the conflict with 
England. 

Senor Sufier, the Spanish Minister of the Interior, arrived in Berlin. 
In a statement to the Vdlkischer Beobachter he said Spain had her 
mission in the new order in Europe, and when the right moment came 
the leaders in Spain would give the order for action. She had no de- 
mands in Europe, as the word demand could not be applied to what 
would really be a restitution. 

Spain was not alone in Europe. ‘“The Empire which we have declared 
to be the aim of our policy cannot be realized by us alone, and demands 
the harmony of other nations. No one need be surprised that in the 
hour when we seek associates we turn to those who were the victims of 
the same injustices as we were.” 

A semi-official statement in Berlin said that both St. Paul’s Cathedral 
and Buckingham Palace were situated near objects of military impor- 
tance, the Palace being near Wellington Barracks and Victoria Station. 
Broadcasting stations announced that “‘as is well known, Buckingham 
Palace is near important oil tanks’. 


GIBRALTAR 
Sept. 4.—More French aircraft landed in Gibraltar from Morocco, 
making 36 so far brought over by French pilots. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

Sept. 3—The Admiralty announced that losses of shipping for the 
week ended Aug. 25 were 13 British vessels, of 69,340 tons; one Allied, 
1,718 tons; and 2 neutrals, of 8,692 tons, a total of 79,750 tons. 

Announcement of Agreement with the U.S.A. for the lease of naval 
and air bases and the transfer of destroyers. (See U.S.A.) The Notes 
exchanged between Lord Lothian and Mr. Hull were published as a 
White Paper. Cmd. 6224. (See Special Note.) 

Mr. Eden, speaking in London, said it would be most foolish to 
suppose that because the autumn approached the threat of invasion 
was past. The contrary was the fact, and ‘‘there is no shred of evidence 
to show that Hitler has abandoned his declared intention to seek to 
subdue this country by invasion. There is plenty of evidence to cause 
us to be especially watchful during these next few weeks’. 

Supplies of equipment were being speeded up, but ‘‘the blunt fact 
must be faced and stated—there is no weapon in its armoury in respect 
of which the Army does not ask for more’. 

Sept. 5.—Mr. Churchill’s speech in Parliament. (See Special Sum- 
mary.) Lord Halifax, reviewing the war situation in the House of 
Lords, said that Hitler’s apprentice, Mussolini, appeared to have had 
itin mind to try out on his own the well-known Nazi policy of threats 
and intimidation. Nothing could have been more devoid of substance 
than his trumped-up charges against Greece. In the event of any 
action which clearly threatened the independence of Greece and which 
the Greek Government felt bound to resist with the national forces the 
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British Government, he declared, would feel bound to lend the Greek 
Government all the support in its power. 

As for Rumania, since she renounced the British guarantee she had 
proceeded to demonstrate her subservience to Germany by a series of 
threats directed against the interests of England, and the Rumaniap 
Government had been acting in a manner directly detrimental to 
British shipping and British oil interests. In view of this, the Gover. 
ment had informed the Rumanian Government that so long as their 
interests were treated in this way it was impossible for trade with 
Rumania to thrive, and it had been made clear that Great Britain 
felt herself entitled by way of reprisal to hold up Rumanian ships. 

Sept. 6.—It was announced that further New Zealand Naval and 
Air Force details had arrived in the country, and another draft oj 
Canadian Naval Volunteer Reserve officers. 

Sept. 10.—The Admiralty announced that shipping losses for the 
week ended Sept. 1 were 11 British, 5 Allied, and 4 neutral vessels, 
totalling 84,575 tons. 


from the ‘public at home and oversea for the purchase of aircraft 
exceeded £5 million. 

Sept. 16.—The Prime Minister sent a message to the Secretary oj 
State for Air for the Fighter Command in which he said that ‘aided by 
squadrons of their Czech and Polish comrades, using only a small pro- 
portion of their total strength, and under cloud conditions of some 
difficulty, they cut to rags and tatters three separate waves of murderous 
assault upon the civil population of their native land, inflicting a certain 
loss of 125 bombers and 53 fighters upon the enemy, to say nothing of 
probables and damaged, while themselves sustaining only a loss of 12 


pilots and 25 machines. These results exceed all expectations, and give 
just and sober confidence in the approaching struggle.” 
It was announced that a Swiss trade mission had arrived in London. 


HUNGARY 

Sept. 4.—The Prime Minister, asking the Lower House to ratify the 
Vienna award, declared that Hungary had tried to reach an agreement 
with Rumania by negotiation, and that it was only when it was realized 
that her rightful claims could not be satisfied by those means that she 
was forced to ask for help from the Axis Powers, ‘‘although we did not 
like to seek the help of our close friends at a time when they wert 
fighting a desperate war’’. 

The Foreign Minister read a statement before the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the Upper House. This declared that Hungary wished 
for good neighbourly relations with Rumania, which was in full accor 
with the wishes of the Axis Powers. 

Sept. 5.—Admiral Horthy rode at the head of the troops when they 
made a formal entry in Satu Mare (Szatmar-Nemetic) and was accor 
panied by the Prime Minister, the Defence Minister, and other members 
of the Cabinet. 

Sept. 9.—Large numbers of Germans, believed to be members of tli 
Arbeitsdienst, and also some S.A. men, were reported to be trav elling 
through the country, with the Government’ $ permission, to help in 
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the transference of the Germans from Bessarabia (some 90,000) who 
were moving to Germany. 

It was learnt that an agreement had been signed with a German 
economic group granting it oil-drilling concessions in the whole of 
south-east Hungary. 


INDIA 

Sept. 3—The War Fund of Mysore State sent £7,500 to Lord 
Beaverbrook for aircraft and an equal sum to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for the reduction of the national debt. 

Sept. 11.—The Viceroy cabled £37,500 from the War Purposes Fund 
for the relief of air raid victims in London. 

Sept. 15.—The Congress Working Committee adopted a resolution 
withdrawing the Party’s conditional offer to co-operate with Britain 
in the war, and inviting Mr. Gandhi to resume his leadership of the 
Party, with power to ‘guide it in any action that should be taken”’. 
it condemned the British Government for bringing India into the war 
without consulting her and rejected the Viceroy’s proposals of Aug. 8, 
but it expressed admiration for the British people in the face of peril, 
disclaimed any desire to embarrass them, and promised to restrict the 
Party's passive resistance campaign to the minimum required “‘for 
preserving the people’s liberties’. 

The adoption of the resolution was urged by Mr. Gandhi (who had 
drafted it) who promised that there would be no mass civil disobedi- 
ence, and that he would give a good account of the stewardship en- 
trusted to him. 


INDO-CHINA 


Sept. 3.—An official communiqué issued in Saigon stated that an 
ultimatum was presented by the Japanese on Sept. 1 for the passage 
of troops through the country. It was refused. (See also Japan.) 

Later reports indicated that the Japanese had not, in fact, presented 
an ultimatum, but had made a peremptory demand which was not 
accompanied by any time-limit and which the French were unwilling 
to grant. 

Sept. 4.—Talks with the Japanese were resumed. Hong-kong 
reports stated that the Japanese had informed the French of their 
intention to land troops the next day, but it was stated in Saigon that 
» General Nishihara, the Japanese representative in the talks, was “‘not 
insisting’ on the conditions of the ultimatum. 

Japanese warships were reported to be cruising just outside Indo- 
China waters. 

According to Chinese reports the Government had just reached an 
agreement with the Chinese Government in Chungking as to measures 
to be adopted if Japan invaded the country. 

Sept. 5.—It was stated in Saigon that the ultimatum had been 
| withdrawn and that negotiations were continuing, and reports from 
Chinese sources stated that the Governor-General had obtained a 
fortnight’s respite. 

The evacuation of Japanese from the country was suspended. 
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Sept. 6.—Reports from Shanghai stated that an agreement had been 
reached between the French authorities and the Japanese Army, and 
that Japanese troops were landing. 

Sept. 9.—Reports were current that the Governor-General had 
refused the Japanese demand to be allowed to pass troops through 
Tonkin by rail. Reports from Canton stated that Germany had 
promised Japan a sphere of influence in Indo-China for their mutual 
benefit. 

Sept. 10.—According to Chinese reports the Governor-General, 
under pressure from Vichy, agreed to permit 12,000 Japanese to enter 
the country and use the railway and a camp near it. He had, however, 
insisted that the Japanese should evacuate when they had established 
themselves in Yunnan, and had rejected their demand for air bases. 

The international bridge between Indo-China and China at Laokay 
was blown up by the Chinese. 


ITALY 

Sept. 8.—Signor Ansaldo, in his weekly broadcast to the forces, 
declared that the British deliberately brought the bombing of London 
down on their own heads. First, they tried to break German moral 
with their “‘wanton’’ bombing; secondly, they hoped to provoke the 
Germans to reprisals, so as to play for American sympathy; and thirdly, 
they were fundamentally ‘‘ferocious’’ and took a cruel pleasure in 
fighting in a sanguinary war. 

Sept. 11.—The Council of Ministers passed a series of measures for 
reinforcing air raid protection, particularly in the industrial regions. 

Sept. 12.—Unofficial reports in Rome stated that the forces in Libya 
had launched an attack on Egypt. 

Sept. 14.—The Popolo d’Italia stated that Germany and Italy would 
divide Europe into two economic spheres under the sole guidance and 
control of Berlin and Rome, and in view of the increase of her popula- 
tion, Italy would develop her industrial output and export trade. 
“Gold is unnecessary’’, it declared, ‘“‘and either the present holders oi 
gold will acknowledge the new German-Italian economic system in 
Europe or the Axis Powers will refuse to recognize the gold standard in 
European markets.” 

Il Telegrafo, Count Ciano’s paper, stated that the bombing of Buck- 
ingham Palace was perhaps a reprisal for the bombing of Hitler's 
Chancellery. 


JAPAN 

Sept. 3.—The Foreign Office spokesman, asked about the reported 
ultimatum to Indo-China, replied ‘There is absolutely nothing to it” 

Sept. 4.—Referring again to the position in Indo-China the spokes- 
man said, “‘we hope matters will be smoothed over in a few days’, 
and added that negotiations were going on direct with Vichy side by 
side with those in Saigon. 

Report of further warning given by the U.S. Secretary of State 
(See U.S.A.) 

Sept. 5.—The Minister of the Navy resigned owing to ill-health and 
was succeeded by Admiral Oikawa. 
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MALAY STATES ; 

Sept. 3.—The list opened for the War loan of 20 million dollars. 
The Patriotic Fund remitted a further £20,000 to London, making a 
total of £220,000 since the war began. 


MEXICO 

Sept. 12.—The Electoral College of the Chamber declared General 
Camacho, the Government Party candidate, to be President-Elect. 
The opposition candidate, General Almazan, set up his own Congress, 
which met secretly in the capital. 


THE NETHERLANDS 

Sept. 3.—The resignation of the Prime Minister was announced and 
the appointment of Prof. Gerbrandy to the office. M. Welter, Minister 
for the Colonies, was appointed Minister of Finance, and M. van 
Boeyen, the Home Minister, was appointed ad interim to be head of the 
Department of General Affairs. 

Sept. 10.—Swiss reports stated that the Chief of Police at The Hague 
had been dismissed after a clash between Dutch Nazis and the police 
on Sept. 7. The commander of the S.S. in The Hague was ordered to 
investigate the incident, which was generally believed to have developed 
from the resentment shown against a cyclist who had accidentally run 
into a column of 200 Dutch boy and girl Nazis. 

Among measures taken by the German authorities to prevent alleged 
spying on behalf of Great Britain was an order prohibiting anyone in the 
coastal districts from staying out of doors after 10 p.m., and another 
forbidding the flying of kites anywhere. 


THE NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 

Sept. 12.—It was announced that the people of the country had 
subscribed 5 million guilders (£700,000) which had been placed at the 
disposal of the Queen to be spent on military purposes for the Allied 


Cause. 


NEW ZEALAND 
Sept. 12.—The first group of British children, 170 in number, arrived 
in the country, evacuated under private arrangements. 


NORTHERN IRELAND 


Sept. 13.—Incendiary bombs were dropped on a coastal town by an 
enemy machine attempting to attack shipping. There were no casualties. 


NORWAY 
Sept. 3.—Quisling’s party issued a declaration to the people indicating 
that he was about to take in hand a reconstitution of the régime, and 
declaring that the allegation that his programme included terroristic 
methods was false. (He had just returned from a long stay in Germany.) 
Sept. 4—The German military authorities issued a final warning 
to persons possessing military weapons or knowing of their places of 
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concealment that all such weapons must be surrendered by Sept. 15, 
on pain of punishment under military law. 

Sept. 5.—It was learnt that the German military authorities had 
suppressed several papers and arrested the editors for disrespectful 
remarks about Quisling. 

Quisling was understood to be continuing his efforts to form a 
Cabinet, and Col. Getz was appointed Minister of Defence. 

Sept. 6.—The four chief parties—the Left Wing, the Right Wing, 
the Agrarians, and Labour—were understood to have decided at a 
joint meeting, to sink their differences and unite in opposing Quisling’s 
party. 

Reports from Sweden stated that the Germans had begun a wide- 
spread campaign of raids and arrests, on the ground that the insecurity 
in coastal waters was due to information sent to Great Britain. The 
censorship of all correspondence was tightened up and the dispatch 
abroad of newspapers forbidden. 

Sept. 13.—Swedish reports stated that a Riksraad had been formed 
in Oslo, with Hr. Christensen as President; Hr. Ringnes, Foreign 
Minister; Hr. Dahle, the Interior; Hr. Schoening, Finance; Hr. Harbeek, 
Justice; Hr. Borch, Labour; Hr. Mork, Agriculture; Hr. Lunde, In- 
formation; Hr. Selmer, Religion; Hr. Johannesen, Commerce; Hr. 
Aae, Social Affairs; and Hr. Lie, Police. 

Sept. 15.—Swedish reports stated that a vast military zone on the 
south-west coast had been reserved exclusively for German troops, and 
that large preparations were being made there. 


PALESTINE 


Sept. 6.—A delegation representing Jews, Arabs, and British pre- 
sented to the High Commissioner a cheque for £28,500, subscribed for 
the Fighter Aircraft Fund. 


PARAGUAY 

Sept. 7—The President was killed in an aeroplane accident, and 
the Council of Ministers appointed the Minister of War, General Morinigo, 
as Provisional President. 


POLAND 

Sept. 12.—Reports from Polish sources outside the country stated 
that large numbers of people had been arrested at Poznan, Grudziadz, 
Gniezno, Strzelno, Mogilno, and other towns, and many of them 
executed on charges of anti-German activity of various kinds, dating 
back as far as September 1939. Polish counsel were not admitted 
to the courts-martial. 

Owing to alleged sabotage by Poles a state of emergency was in force 
in Poznan, Torun, and Katowice. In Danzig and Pomerania all Polish 
schools were reported to have been closed, and 60 new German ones 
were being established. 

From the Vilna district large numbers of Poles were being deported te 
the interior of Russia. 

Sept. 13.—It was reported that in German-occupied Poland 4 
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Ukrainian Legion was being formed, with headquarters in Cracow and 
recruiting centres at Jaroslav, Sanok, and Przmysl. Skoropadski was 
believed to be in Cracow. 


RUMANIA 

Sept. 3.—The Prime Minister, in an appeal to the population, said 
“the Axis Powers guarantee the liberties of the people of Rumania, 
which for reasons beyond our control must pass under foreign domina- 
tion. We must not, however great our sufferings, risk the existence 
of the entire Rumanian State for a gesture which, although intended to 
be noble, would only provoke the downfall of our country’”’. 

Many reports reached Bucarest of clashes between Hungarian and 
Rumanian troops, but they were denied in official quarters. At Cluj 
Dr. Maniu was reported to be organizing resistance, and demonstrations 
and counter-demonstrations were stated to have ended in over 100 
arrests. At Satu Mare several people were reported to have been killed. 

The Universul of Bucarest published an article severely criticizing Italy. 

lhe Government Press Office announced that several revolver shots 
had been fired in front of the King’s Palace during the evening, wound- 
ing 2 policemen. They were believed to be the signal for a coup d’état 
by the Iron Guard, some of whom attempted to seize the wireless 
station and the telephone company’s building, but were prevented by 
the police. At Constanza they occupied the post office, attacked the 
police station and telephone exchange and ‘seized several build- 
ings. Fighting continued for 6 hours, and 45 people were killed. 
Troops and military police then got control of the situation, and 
several hundred arrests were made. At Cluj the Italian Consulate 
was wrecked, and violent demonstrations against Italy occurred at 
Temisoara and Oradea. 

Sept. 4.—The Prime Minister resigned and the King asked General 
Antonescu, a former Defence Minister and Chief of Staff, to form a 
Government. The General received the German and Italian Ministers, 
and was understood to have assured them that Rumania would faith- 
fully carry out the Vienna award. 

Late at night the King received General Antonescu, and gave him 
plenary powers. 

Sept. 5.—A Royal Decree was issued abolishing the Constitution 
based on the National Renaissance Front (introduced in 1938 as a 
substitute for Parliamentary democracy) and dissolving Parliament. 

Street fighting took place in Bucarest, and leaflets were distributed 
with a manifesto signed by M. Sima, the Iron Guard leader, asking for 
the King’s abdication, and protesting against the cession of Transyl- 
vania. The crowd shouted for the abdication, but dispersed when shots 
were fired over their heads. A large body of young Iron Guards 
attempting to approach the Palace was stopped by troops with 
machine guns. 

Many reports reached Bucarest of Transylvanian peasants declaring 
that they would rather join the British Army than surrender to the 
Magyars without a fight. 

(he Saxon population of Bistritsa were reported to be demonstrating 
against the Vienna award, since it separated them from their fellows 
in Sibiu and Temisoara and handed them over to Hungary. 
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The Prime Minister issued a proclamation announcing that the 
Government were planning a change in the régime, and that those 
responsible for the present impasse would be treated according to their 
deserts, but that there must be no spirit of revenge, and quarrels 
must cease. 

At the end of the day the Prime Minister announced an armistice 
with the insurgent Iron Guards. 

Sept. 6.—The King abdicated in favour of Prince Michael, and 
signed a proclamation declaring that for 10 years he had tried to do all 
his conscience dictated for the good of Rumania, and had worked with- 
out respite and with complete devotion. Inspired by love for the 
country now facing great dangers, “I desire’, he said, ‘‘to set aside 
these dangers by passing on the heavy burden of my reign to my son, 
whom I know you love so deeply . . . In leaving my beloved son to my 
people I ask all Rumanians to surround him with the warmest and most 
complete love and loyalty . .. Long live Rumania!” 

General Antonescu issued a proclamation reading “Brother 
Rumanians, from the depths of a heavy heart I appeal to you to forget 
all, to rally round our young and beloved king, to keep order, and to 
return to work.” 

The King left the capital shortly before noon in a special train. 

Bands of Iron Guards distributed copies of a manifesto in the streets 
of Bucarest during the morning expressing the Guard’s profound faith 
in the Axis Powers and in the indestructible spirit of justice which 
would preside over their reorganization of Europe. 

Princess Helen was understood to be returning to Bucarest in 
response to a telegram from General Antonescu asking her to come to 
the side of the young King, “‘in order to complete the training which the 
country ardently desires for him’. 

General Antonescu ordered the arrest of M. Tatarescu and M. 
Argetoianu, the former Premiers, and of several former Ministers, and 
dismissed the Court Chamberlain and the Chief of Police of Bucarest 
The arrest was also announced of the Mayor of Bucarest and of M. 
Malaxa, the leading arms manufacturer. All passports were cancelled, 
to prevent enemies of the new régime leaving the country. 

M. Sima, the Iron Guard leader, in a public speech in the evening, 
told the demonstrators to go home and issued a warning to anyone 
falsely masquerading as members of the guard. 

General Antonescu, in a note of instructions to the press, stated that 
‘Rumania, on her own initiative, has entered the political sphere of 
Germany and Italy. Consequently it is not permissible to attack the 
Axis Powers in any way. - With regard to the Western Powers an 
attitude of reserve must be maintained, with the limits of objective 
information. Praise is inopportune and superfluous, and criticism 1s 
inelegant. With regard to Hungary, Bulgaria, and Russia, no aggres 
sive attitude must be assumed.” 

Sept. 7.—King Michael entrusted General Antonescu with the forma- 
tion of a Cabinet. 

Dr. Maniu issued a manifesto welcoming King Michael’s accession 
and urging a policy of ‘‘national resistance’’ to the cession of Transy!: 
vania. He refused to take office until the situation had cleared. 

Sept. 8.—It was announced that the Cabinet had agreed on a reform 
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of the administration for peasants and workers, relief for underpaid 
officials, and improved health services. 

A commission was set up to investigate the fortunes of all Ministers 
and Under-Secretaries during the past 10 years, the expenditure of the 
defence funds, the activities of the National Bank and the railway 
administration, and all the political trials since 1933. 

King Carol’s accounts were blocked, and police commissioners entered 
several banks. 

The Prime Minister appointed General Camenita Minister of the 
Interior, General Pantazzi, Minister of National Defence, and Flight 
Commander Gienescu, Minister for Air and Marine. 

The High Command announced that the 4th Transylvanian zone 
had been occupied by Hungarian troops without incident. 

Sept. 10.—The Premier issued decrees banning Jews from theatrical 
and artistic performances, and dismissing officials of the Ministry of 
Cults who were Freemasons. Another announced that the State 
authorized and protected the free exercise of the following “‘cults’’: the 
Orthodox, Roman Catholic, Uniate, Armenian, Calvinist, Lutheran, 
and Unitarian Churches, and the Moslem religion. 

Orders were issued for the production of relevant accounts by all 
Ministries which had disposed of secret funds during the past 8 years; 
10 generals and rear-admirals were retired; and people interned without 
trial for spreading false news were released. 

Sept. 11.—M. Sima told an interviewer that the Iron Guard were 
perfectly capable of taking over the Government, and demanded the 
elimination of Jewish and British influence from South-Eastern Europe 
and close co-operation with the Axis. (The interview was published by 
the Italian Stefani Agency, but the above remarks did not appear in 
the Rumanian papers.) 

Several hundred S.S. men in uniform were reported to have arrived 
at Galatz, to help in the repatriation of the Germans from Bessarabia. 

General Antonescu issued an appeal for support for the régime, which, 
he said, desired to relieve hardships, but would not hesitate to deal ruth- 
lessly with any attempt to upset it. 

The President of the Council, in a communiqué, said that measures had 
been taken partially to demobilize the Army, and to reduce requisitioned 
articles to a minimum. 

The bodies of 25 Iron Guards were reported to have been exhumed 
and brought to Bucarest (they had been buried in a concentration camp 
after being shot for the murder of M. Calinescu). 

Sept. 13.—Protest by the Soviet Government against incident on the 
frontier. (See U.S.S.R.) 

The nameday of the former leader Codreanu was celebrated 
by a gathering of some 25,000 Iron Guards, many of whom wore 
a The Government were represented by the Propaganda 
Minister. 

. ae 14.—Princess Helen arrived in Bucarest and was met by King 
Michael. 

_ Sept. 15.—General Antonescu announced that he had formed a 
Government with M. Sima as Deputy Premier; Prof. Leon, Minister of 
National Economy; General Petrovicescu, the Interior; Prof. Antonescu, 
Justice; M. Sturdza, Foreign Affairs; M, Cretzeanu, Finance; Prof. 
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Braileanu, Education, Arts and Cults; Prof. Nicolau, Public Works 
and Communications; M. Maresh, Agriculture; M. Jascinshi, Public 
Health; and Col. Dragomir, Coordination of Economic Affairs. Five 
were Iron Guards, and Prof. Leon was a German protégé. The others 
were personal friends of the Prime Minister. 

An inner Cabinet Council was set up, composed of the Premier and 
the Ministers of Foreign Affairs, Interior, Justice, Finance, and 
Economy, only 2 of whom were Iron Guards. 

An ordinance was issued making the Iron Guard the sole legal and 
political party. 

Sept. 16.—Reports were current in Bucarest that large numbers of 
German S.S. men had entered the Prahova valley oilfields. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Sept. 6.—General Smuts, speaking in Cape Town, expressed absolute 
confidence in the rightness of his policy and the country’s support for it, 
the clearest proof of which was the fact that they were getting tens o/ 
thousands of volunteers for the Army. 

The opposition campaigns for a separate peace and in support of 
Republicanism had been a flop. Some of them advocated a “‘new order” 
in South Africa. This would be the Nazi type of dictatorship. But the 
people would not accept the Nazi doctrine; some might be taken in for 
the time, but “German measles pass quickly’. 

The opposition had thought that Hitler was winning when France 
collapsed. They had miscalculated. The real turning point of the war 
was Dunkirk. That had been a black moment, but if Hitler could not 
get the British Army then, when everything was in his favour, he would 
never do it. He no longer talked of a Blitzkrieg but of a 5 years’ war. 
If the war was to be long then Hitler had already lost it. It gave time 
for the truth to soak in throughout the world that he was a world 
menace. 

The 50 destroyers from America were only the vanguard—“‘it is the 
first portent, and others will follow”. He did not read too mucl’ into 
the American agreement, but “‘I see that little cloud in the sky which 
will become a thunderstorm, and Hitler will feel the full effect of it. 
The destiny of Africa is being decided in this war... .” 

Sept. 9.—General Hertzog moved in Parliament that the Speaker be 
given power to convene the House if it was thought expedient after 
consultation with the Premier and the Leader of the Opposition. Th 
motion was rejected by 82 votes to 57. 


SPAIN 

Sept. 4.—The press gave great prominence to the Anglo-Americat 
Agreement. The A.B.C. stated that the close collaboration of the 
Anglo-Saxon Powers compelled attention, and said the arrangement was 
indeed epoch-making, as President Roosevelt had pointed out. It was 
of even greater importance than the Louisiana sale of 1803 if on 
thought of the consequences which the cession of 50 destroyers migii! 
have to a country at war. 

Sept. 6.—The Italian Ambassador, presenting his credentials t0 
General Franco, said Italy fully understood the legitimate aspirations 0! 
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the Spanish nation, and the blood shed on the battlefield for the common 
cause had consolidated the traditional and spiritual ties uniting Italy 
and Spain. General Franco replied: “‘If political thought and identity 
of faith and blood unite us, the brotherhood created on the battlefields 
also binds us. You will be near us in sharing the scarcity and the 
sacrifices with which, wrongly and fruitlessly, they are trying to break 
down the strength and dignity of our country.” 

The German Ambassador presented the General with the Order of 
the German Eagle, and said ‘““Germany’s fight is not ended. We fight 
the same common enemy, which goes on trying to deceive the world 
with false liberalism and democracy”. The decoration symbolized 
future collaboration between the two countries, which “‘will serve the 
common interests and, with the ultimate triumph of sound and strong 
ideology, will create a new Europe’. General Franco, replying, re- 
ferred to ‘our common ideals’’ which, he said, had been extended and 
affirmed in Europe to-day “thanks to the efforts of your arms, which 
will be responsible for starting a new era of prosperity, peace, and 
justice’. He also said: 

“Tf in the dark hours of her history Spain felt by her side the warmth 
of your friendship, imagine how she is feeling to-day when the con- 
solidation of that social and political revolution which we fought for so 
hard is being decided on the seas and in the air of Europe.” 

Sept. 16.—Sefior Sufier in Berlin, and statement to the press. (See 
Germany.) 


STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 
Sept. 3—The lists opened for the war loan of 25 million dollars. 


SWEDEN 

Sept. 3.—The loss was announced of the steamer Alida Gorthon, 
torpedoed in the Atlantic with the loss of 11 lives. 

Sept. 9—It was announced that trade agreements had been signed 
with Russia and Finland. The first provided for a turnover of 150 
million kronor in the first year (compared with 30 million in 1938) and 
Russia was to get railway material, machine tools, etc., in exchange for 
oil products, grain, and manganese. Sweden granted her a 5-year 
credit of 100 million kronor. 

_ To Finland Sweden was to export goods to the value of 50 million 
in6 months, and three-fifths of their iron and steel products, and Sweden 
granted a credit of 25 million for Finnish reconstruction. 


SWITZERLAND 
Sept 5.—The Government decided to send a mission to London to 
ask for facilities for the dispatching of ships with food destined for 
Switzerland. (Some Swiss-chartered ships were held up at Gibraltar.) 
Sept. 8.—King Carol arrived at Lugano by special train and went to 
an hotel. The Government gave their consent to his temporary stay 
in the country. 
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SYRIA 

Sept. 3.—It was learnt that an Italian Military Mission had arrived 
in Beirut a few days earlier, but no reports of this appeared in the press, 

Meat rationing began, and a scarcity of sugar, rice, and petrol was 
reported. 

Sept. 10.—Reports from Egypt stated that an appeal had just been 
made to the French forces in Syria by General de Larminat, who 
warned them that Italy was exerting pressure to have the French air- 
craft in Syria handed over to her. This was only the first step towards 
the occupation of Syria by the Italian and German forces. Similar 
demands would be made for the withdrawal of war material, and Syria 
would then be at the mercy of air attacks from the Dodecanese and 
invasion by land forces. 

Other reports stated that the Italian demands included the taking 
over of all air bases, the demobilization of the whole French Colonia! 
Army, and the repatriation of the men. 

Unrest was general among both Syrians and the French Army, many 
of the men being anxious to join the Free French unit in Egypt, but the 
frontier was heavily guarded. The Italian mission was reported to be 
very unpopular. 


THAILAND 

Sept. 15.—According to reports from Japanese sources the Govern- 
ment on Sept. 13 presented to the French Legation in Bangkok a de- 
mand for the immediate cession of territory on the Indo-Chinese border. 


TRANSJORDAN 


Sept. 13.—Speaking at Amman the Emir Abdullah declared that 
the Arabs could not tolerate aggressive intentions by the conquerors 
of France in Syria, a country known as Arab. He referred to Great 
Britain as a faithful ally of the Arabs, and added, ‘‘we shall shortly 
rejoice in her victory”’. 


TRINIDAD 

Sept. 11.—The Trinidad and Tobago branch of the Red Cross sent 
a further contribution to London, making £30,000 given by the Colony 
to date. 


TURKEY 
Sept. 11.—The arrest was reported of Hitzigrath, a German agent 
of arms factories long established in Turkey and a friend of von Papen. 
Sept. 13.—The export of wheat, barley, and maize was prohibited. 


U.S.A. 

Sept. 3.—President Roosevelt announced, in a message to Congress, 
the conclusion of negotiations with the British Government, by which 
the United States acquired the right to lease naval and air bases 1 
Newfoundland and Bermuda—these bases being “‘generously given and 
gladly received’”—and the right of acquisition of similar bases ™ 
the Bahamas, Jamaica, St. Lucia, Trinidad, Antigua, and British 
Guiana, in consideration of the transfer to Great Britain of 50 over-ag¢ 


destroyers. 
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The agreement, he said, was “‘not inconsistent in any sense with our 
status of peace. Still less is it a threat against any nation. It is an 
epochal and far-reaching act of preparation for continental defence in 
face of grave danger’’. He also said it was the most important action for 
the reinforcement of the national defence that had been taken since the 
purchase of Louisiana from France in 1803. “Then, as now’, he went 
on, ‘considerations of safety from oversea attack were fundamental. 
The value to the Western Hemisphere of these outposts of security is 
beyond calculation ... They are essential to the protection of the 
Panama Canal, Central America, the northern portion of South 
\merica, the Antilles, Canada, Mexico, and our own Eastern and Gulf 
seaboards.” 

Later, the President told the press that the chief value of the bases was 
that they would keep the enemy away from the country’s front door; 
the enemy had got to get through them ‘“‘before they can get at us”. 

It was announced that the Chief of Navy Operations had certified 
that the release of the destroyers to Great Britain and the acquisition 
of bases would strengthen rather than impair American defences. The 
Navy Department announced that 8 of the vessels would be ready to 
sail on Sept. 6, and would go to Canadian ports. 

[t was learnt that on Aug. 29 Mr. Hull had asked Lord Lothian 
whether Mr. Churchill’s statement in Parliament on June 4 that the 
British Fleet would not be scuttled or surrendered, but sent to defend 
other parts of the Empire represented ‘“‘the settled policy of the British 
Government’. Lord Lothian had replied in the affirmative on Sept. 2, 
adding, “‘Mr. Churchill must, however, observe that these hypothetical 
contingencies seem more likely to concern the German Fleet, or what is 
left of it, than the British Fleet.”’ 

Publication of the letters exchanged between Mr. Hull and Lord 
Lothian. (See Special Note, page 1215). 

It was stated in New York that arrangements had been made for 

Great Britain to receive, during the next 20 months, an average of 700 
fighter aircraft a month against her purchases in the U.S.A. Exports 
to the British Government were stated to total 2,633 machines to date, 
out of 8,064 ordered (including undelivered French orders). 
Sept. 4.—Mr. Hull was understood to have told the Japanese 
Embassy that press reports of Japan’s ultimatum to Indo-China 
involved ‘‘a matter to which this Government attaches importance”’. 
To the press he recalled the Government’s repeated expressions in 
lavour of maintaining the status guo with reference both to Indo-China 
and the Dutch East Indies. 

Sept. 5—The Committee to Defend America by Aiding the Allies 
announced that after the Battle of Flanders the British Government 
had bought and shipped to England 80,000 machine guns, 700 field 
guns, 500,000 rifles, and ‘‘mountains’”’ of ammunition. 

[he Senate, by a narrow margin, defeated a proposal to delay the 


| application of conscription until Jan. 1. The House of Representatives, 


by a margin of 30 votes, agreed to a waiting time of 60 days to give 
voluntary enlistment an opportunity of showing itself capable of 
meeting requirements. It then passed the Conscription Bill, with this 
proviso, by 263 votes to 149. 

Sept. 6.—Mr. Hull was asked by the press if formal diplomatic action 
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had been taken regarding Japan’s attitude towards Indo-China, and 
replied that he would not be surprised if any peaceful Government 
made representations in favour of maintaining the status quo in the 
Far East, to which, he remarked, Japan was already committed. 

Sept. 7.—Mr. Hull announced that all the Latin-American Republics 
had been informed that the bases leased from Great Britain would be 
available for their use, since they had been acquired “‘not only to 
defend the United States, but in order more effectively to co-operate 
with the other American Republics in the defence of the Hemisphere”, 

Congress passed the Appropriation Bill, providing for $5,500 million 
for national defence. (This released funds for building a two-ocean 
Navy, for an Army of 1,300,000, and for 18,421 aeroplanes.) 

Sept. 9—The President signed the Appropriation Bill. The Naval 
Department at once awarded contracts for 210 vessels, all but one 
combat ships, at a cost of $3,861,053,312. They included 7 battleships 
(of 45,000 tons), 8 aircraft carriers, 27 cruisers, 115 destroyers, and 43 
submarines. 

Sept. 10.—M. Haye, the new French Ambassador, arrived and told 
the press that unoccupied France was free “in a limited sense’. He 
said he had a special mission to dispel the notion that Vichy had carried 
placation of the conquerors to the point of co-operation. 

Sept. 11.—The Senate, by 42 votes to 27, passed a measure increasing 
the lending power of the Export and Import Bank by $500 million. 

Sept. 12.—A Presidential proclamation placed under executive 
control for export purposes aircraft engines and plans and designs 
for building them. 

Sept. 13.—The President told the press that equipment used for the 
production of aviation motor fuel and tetra and ethyl lead also 
required licence for export. 

Sept. 14.—The Conscription Bill was passed by the Senate and the 
House of Representatives by large majorities. 

Sept. 16.—The President signed the Conscription Bill. It rendered 
liable for service some 16} million men aged 21 to 35, of whom 900,000 
would be in training by April, 1941. In a proclamation accompanying 
the measure he stated that registration would take place on Oct. 16, 
and declared that by adopting selective service in time of peace 
America had “‘broadened and enriched our basic concept of citizenship. 
Beside the clear democratic ideal of equal rights, equal privileges, and 
equal opportunities we have set forth the underlying other duties, 
obligations, and responsibilities of equal service . .. We have not carved 
a new uncharted trail in the history of our democratic institutions. We 
have merely reasserted an old, accepted principle of democratic 
government”’. 


U.S.S.R. 

Sept. 4.—A decree was published calling up for 2 years’ training all 
the 1920 class, those of the 1921 class born before Aug. 31, and all in 
the 1921 and 1922 classes who had been 10 years at school. 

A Trade Treaty with Hungary was signed in Moscow. 

Sept. 8.—It was announced that Vyshinsky, the former State 
Prosecutor, had been appointed Vice-Commissar for Foreign Affairs. 

A trade and credit agreement with Sweden was signed in Moscow. 
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Sept. 12.—Semi-official reports current in Moscow stated that the 
Deputy Commissar for Foreign Affairs had received the German 
Ambassador the previous day and informed him that the Soviet could 
not remain indifferent to questions of the control of shipping on the 
Danube, and that “‘the Soviet, as a State bordered on the Danube, must 
participate in the decision of questions concerning the Danube’’. 
This action was believed to have been taken as a result of foreign 
reports that Germany was convening in Vienna a conference of 
experts on international questions regarding the Danube. 

The Red Fleet, in an article on Germany’s attack on England, said 
that if she succeeded in winning the mastery of the air then the pos- 
sibility of an invasion was to a great extent assured. But the conquest 
and full mastery of the air was possible only within a definite and limited 
period, and “if Germany does not succeed within that period and the 
British air fleet is able to achieve numerical equality, then any German 
invasion is out of the question”’. 

Sept. 13.—The Government were understood to have protested to 
the Rumanian Government, for the second time, regarding the firing 
by Rumanians on a frontier patrol, and to have reminded the Rumanian 
Minister that no reply had been received to the previous protest of 
Aug. 29. 

Sept. 14.—Reports were current that the Government had asked 
Rumania to relinquish all the rolling stock which had been in Bess- 
arabia and Northern Bukovina, and were endeavouring to buy railway 
equipment of all kinds from Sweden and Hungary. 


YUGOSLAVIA 

Sept. 7.—Riots occurred at Zagreb in protest against the high prices 
of food, attributed to the very large exports to Germany during the 
year. The Civil Guard and, later, some troops were called out, and a 
few fatal casualties on both sides were reported. 

Sept. 11.—Large scale military exercises concluded near Belgrade, in 
which tanks, dive-bombers, and parachutists took part. 

Sept 13.—An amnesty was proclaimed for minor crimes in honour of 
the King’s birthday. 

A large camp, of a semi-permanent character, was completed in 
Belgrade to accommodate some 120,000 Germans who were leaving 
Bessarabia and Bukovina for Germany and were expected to begin 
arriving from Galatz on Sept. 24. 





